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GENERAL WASHINGTON AND HOUDON 
By R. Walton Moore, Fairfax, Va.* 


Soon after the independence of the United States was recog- 
nized, people got busy about having statues of General Wash- 
ington made to represent to posterity the appearance of the 
hero of the Revolution. And the Bicentennial Commission 
having coupled with Washington’s fame the name of a gifted 
Frenchman by adopting the Houdon Bust at Mount Vernon as 
the truest likeness of Washington which exists, the memory 
of Jean Antoine Houdon, the most eminent European sculptor 
of his time, is now to be more closely linked in the public mind 
with the great man whom he depicted. 


The most interesting event of Houdon’s life which covered 
the long period from 1741 to 1828 was his contact with Wash- 
ington. When all or many of his other two hundred busts of 
distinguished Europeans and Americans may be forgotten, he 
will be remembered for the bust at Mount Vernon which the 
Commission has photographed, and the full length statue which 
stands in the Capitol at Richmond. His genius is shown not 
only in his work with reference to Washington, but in his busts 





* Mr. Moore sponsored in the House of Representatives the legis- 
lation creating the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, on 
which he served as a member. 
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of several of Washington’s contemporaries, among them Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and John Paul Jones. 


Before Houdon had any thought of coming to this country, 
the Congress of the Confederation passed a resolution in 1783, 
drafted by a committee of which Arthur Lee, brother of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, was chairman, providing for an equestrian 
statue of Washington to be erected at the place thereafter to 
be selected as the residence of Congress. The resolution, 
which harked back to antiquity, according to the artistic taste 
of that day, set forth that Washington was to be shown in 
a Roman dress holding a truncheon in his right hand and 
his head to be encircled with a laurel wreath. What was Wash- 
ington’s reaction to this particular proposal we do not know, 
but we do know that in advance of the Richmond statue be- 
ing made, when the question of costume was being considered, 
he said in a letter to Jefferson that while he had no desire to 
dictate or even scarcely suggest, he believed that “perhaps a ser- 
vile adherence to the garb of antiquity might not altogether be 
so expedient as some little direction in the favor of a modern 
costume,” which was an example of his characteristic common 
sense. The Richmond statue shows him in the uniform of an 
officer of the Revolution, resting his right hand on a long cane 
and his left hand on a cloak thrown over the top of a bundle of 
fasces, at the other end of which is a ploughshare. Nothing 
antique in this except the bundle of fasces—thirteen in number 
—which to the Romans was a symbol of authority as it is to 
the fascesti party which now controls Italy. 

It was not the action of Congress but that of the Virginia 
Legislature which led to Houdon’s advent here. In June 1784, 
the Legislature passed a brief resolution requesting the Gov- 
ernor, Benjamin Harrison, “to take measures for providing 
a statue of General Washington to be of the finest marble 
and of the best workmanship,” and with a highly eulogistic 
inscription on the pedestal which was written into the reso- 
lution. No restriction of expense or otherwise was imposed 
on the Governor. This was the genesis of the Houdon master- 
piece which is one of the richest possessions of Washington’s 
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own State. Not on the pedestal but on the base beneath the 
pedestal is cut the inscription which the Legislature prescribed. 


It is very doubtful whether Houdon would have visited 
America to execute the Virginia Commission, except for his 
sanguine expectation that he would be employed also to make 
the equestrian statue authorized by Congress. In this he was 
disappointed, but it is a fact that on his return to France he 
did model an equestrian statue which, however, has not been 
preserved. 

The Governor, complying with the Legislature’s mandate, 
took up the matter by correspondence with Jefferson who, along 
with Franklin, was then in Paris. Not supposing that the artist 
who would be chosen would come to America, the Governor 
wrote Jefferson that “to enable the artist to perform his work in 
the most perfect manner, I have ordered Mr. Peale to send you 
a full length portrait of the General as soon as possible.” This 
reference was to Charles Wilson Peale who painted and sent to 
Europe a portrait which has disappeared. It represented Wash- 
ington at the surrender of Cornwallis, showing Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point on opposite sides of the river, and in the words 
of Peale there were “introduced in a nearer ground French and 
American officers with their colors displayed, and between them 
the British with their colors cased.” Governor Harrison’s 
letter to Jefferson was written on the 20th of July, and a week 
later he wrote a similar letter to Franklin. Jefferson acted 
pretty promptly. His first communication was to Washing- 
ton himself in which he said: “I was unwell when I received 
the Governor’s letter and have not yet been able to see and 
confer with Dr. Franklin on the subject. I find that a Mon- 
sieur Houdon of this place possesses the reputation of being 
the first statuary (sic) in the world. I sent for him and had 
some conversation with him on the subject. He thinks it can- 
not be perfectly done from a picture and is so enthusiastically 
fond of being the executor of this work that he offers to go to 
America for the purpose of forming your bust from life, leav- 
ing all of his business here in the meantime * * * . If Dr. 
Franklin concurs with me we shall send him over, not having 
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time to ask your permission and await your answer * * * , 
Monsieur is at present engaged in making a statue of the 
King of France. A bust of Voltaire executed by him is said 
to be one of the finest in the world.” 


It may be noticed in passing that the sculptor who was to 
have trouble in getting Washington in a satisfactory pose had 
experienced similar trouble in the case of Voltaire. At a 
preliminary sitting he found that Voltaire was impatient ; that 
his brow was clouded and that “the fire of genius died from 
his eyes,” and therefore he planned another sitting with the 
understanding that at a given signal, without Voltaire’s knowl- 
edge, a friend of Voltaire who was to be present should lay 
on the latter’s brow a wreath which had been first placed there 
by an acclaiming throng in Paris. The moment this was done 
Houdon caught the expression on Voltaire’s face which he 
reproduced in the bust. 


Following his letter to Washington, Jefferson wrote the 
Governor that there could be no question raised as to the 
sculptor who should be employed, and that Franklin concurred 
with him in the opinion that no statue could be made so as to 
obtain the approval of those to whom the original was known 
but on a personal view by the artist. “Monsieur Houdon,” 
said Jefferson, “whose reputation is such as to make it a pow- 
erful object, was so anxious to be the person to hand down the 
figure of the General to future ages, that without hesitating a 
moment he offered to abandon his business here, to leave the 
statues of kings unfinished, and to go to America to take the 
true figure by actual inspection and measurement * * * . 
Should we agree with Monsieur Houdon he will come on the 
April packet and of course may be expected in Virginia about 
the last of May.” 

The compensation which the sculptor was to receive was 
very small compared with present standards, and Washington 
was dead and a new century had begun before payment was 
completed. One feature of the agreement about which Houdon 
was very anxious was that his life should be insured for the 
benefit of his family. A trip across the ocean in a small and 
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untrustworthy sailing vessel was then hardly less perilous than 
a trip now in an airplane. 


Houdon on the eve of starting in April 1785 was overtaken 
by a serious illness which prevented him from going at that 
time. He was then near death and later, during the French 
Revolution, he was again near death when he barely escaped 
being beheaded because of his alleged sympathy with the Roy- 
alist party, for although of very humble origin, his service as 
sculptor to many people in high positions placed him under 
suspicion. 

Recovering his health, he sailed from Havre on July 20th, 
a little more than one year after the action of the Virginia 
Legislature. With him was Dr. Franklin who for some time 
had been most anxious to leave Europe. Unhappily for Hou- 
don, his implements and material did not reach Havre in time 
for the boat’s departure and on his arrival in Philadelphia he 
had to duplicate them as best he could. His personal belong- 
ings also failed to turn up, and on the voyage his fellow pas- 
sengers had to help him out with shirts and stockings. 


Jefferson continued to write letters in regard to the matter 
which seemed to him no less important than it now seems to 
us. Writing to Washington about the date Houdon sailed, he 
said: “I have spoken of him as an artist only; but I can assure 
you also that as a man he is disinterested, generous, candid and 
panting for glory; and in every circumstance meriting your 
good opinion.” In addition he wrote to Monroe, Richard 
Henry Lee and the other Virginia delegates in Congress that 
Houdon in consenting to go to America had his eye fixed on 
the execution of the equestrian statue ordered by Congress and 
urging that he be employed for that task. 

Houdon was at Mount Vernon from the night of October 
2, 1785, when he reached there with three young assistants, 
and an interpreter picked up in Alexandria, until the 17th of 
October. That he thoroughly enjoyed his sojourn is stated by 
one of his European biographers who writes that notwithstand- 
ing he was obliged to converse with the General by means of 
an interpreter he always recalled with delight the days he spent 
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there, even in his later years when other memories had faded 
from his mind. 


Except for a reference to Houdon’s arrival at Mount Ver- 
non there are only three entries in Washington’s diary per- 
taining to him and these are rather casual. One dated October 
7th is: “Sat this day as I had done yesterday for Mr. Houdon 
to form my Bust.” Then on October 10th: “Observed the 
process for preparing the plaster of Paris and mixing of it 
according to Mr. Houdon”; and finally on Wednesday, October 
19th, “Mr. Houdon having finished his business which brought 
him hither, went up on Monday with his people, work and 
implements in my barge to Alexandria to take a passage in 
the stage to Philadelphia the next morning.” According to the 
diary, during Houdon’s stay James Madison was Washington’s 
guest for two or three days but left no record of his visit. 

There has been much discussion about the work done by 
Houdon at Mount Vernon. 


It is claimed he made a life mask in plaster which he took 
back with him to Paris, and that upon his death this was sold 
as a part of his estate, and after passing through other hands 
came into the ownership of the American sculptor, W. W. 
Story, and was sold by Mr. Story’s son to the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan and is now in New York. There is certainly in the 
Morgan collection the article to which this claim refers, but 
there are some who believe it is not really a life mask but 
an impression taken by Houdon from the original bust which 
is preserved at Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Story argued elaborately that Houdon did nothing more 
at Mount Vernon than make a life mask. But there is con- 
vincing evidence of this being an error. As already seen, 
Washington stated in his diary that on the 6th and 7th of 
October he sat for Houdon to form his bust. Furthermore, 
there is clear and uncontradicted testimony that when Houdon 
reached Philadelphia, while Congress was in session, he ex- 
hibited a plaster bust to prominent public men who were 
Washington’s friends and to Congress itself. In a very short 
time after Houdon reached Paris, Lafayette wrote Washington 
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“Houdon has arrived in Paris but has not yet brought your bust 
which he expects by water from London,” and a little earlier 
Jefferson wrote Washington that Houdon had brought to 
Paris with him “the model of the face only, having left the 
other parts of his work with his workmen to come by some 
other conveyance.” It is not known what became of the bust 
which was shown and much admired as well in Paris as in 
Philadelphia. In the most elaborate biography of Houdon 
it is mistakenly said that this bust was among the effects ot 
the sculptor sold after his death and by the purchaser given 
to the Louvre where it now is. But this is impossible since the 
bust in the Louvre being of terra cotta could not have been 
made at Mount Vernon and bears Houdon’s signature, dated 
in 1786, the year after his visit to that place. 

Whatever may be said about the plaster “life mask” or about 
the plaster bust which the sculptor had with him in Phila- 
delphia, there can be no escape from the fact that the clay 
bust now at Mount Vernon was modeled there and has been 
preserved there through all of the intervening years. It bears 
Houdon’s signature as follows: “Houdon F 1785”. While 
it is not specifically mentioned in Washington’s will, it is listed 
in the inventory of his personal property as “One Bust of 
General Washington in Plaster from the Life”. The Fairfax 
County records do not show that it was sold when the personal 
property was disposed of following Mrs. Washington’s death. 
The material is clay and not plaster, but it is easy to under- 
stand that the neighborhood gentlemen who compiled the in- 
ventory might easily have assumed from its discoloration that 
it was made of plaster. Nearly forty years ago Colonel Dodge, 
the Superintendent at Mount Vernon, found that the clay had 
become a mottled brown and for that reason and because the 
bust had begun to crumble a little, caused to be applied to it 
a very thin coat of shellac followed by a thin coat of Chinese 
white. Experts tell us that the first thing the sculptor was 
compelled to do was to make a clay model from which plaster 
busts could be made. In a letter dated October 8, 1859, Col- 
onel John A. Washington, the last member of the Washington 
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family who owned Mount Vernon, replying to inquiries re- 
specting the bust, gave some very interesting information. He 
said that General Washington’s nephew, Bushrod Washington, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, to whom 
Mount Vernon was devised by his uncle, had told Colonel 
Washington that he regarded the bust as the best represen- 
tation of the General’s face he had ever seen, and that he had 
been told the same thing by Major Lawrence Lewis, another 
nephew of Washington, and his wife who was Nellie Custis. 
Thus Washington’s relatives and connections knew the clay 
bust as the work of Houdon and treasured it as a true likeness. 
The group of artists who guided the Bicentennial Commission 
in selecting this bust as the best likeness of Washington ex- 
tant arrived at that conclusion after a most careful study of 
all the evidence available. 

The marble statue in the Capital at Richmond so closely 
resembles the Mount Vernon Bust that no ordinary observer 
can detect any difference in the details of the head. As to 
this, Lorado Taft speaks of “the noble head which is one of the 
finest examples of simplification to be found in modern art. 
It has in it the serenity and greatness of all time.” Houdon 
did not hurry in making the Richmond statue and because of 
the unfinished condition of the capitol and for other reasons 
which are rather cloudy, it was not shipped from France until 
1796. It then went on the sloop “Planter” under a bill of 
lading which read: “For account and risk of the Governor and 
Council of the Town of Richmond, State of Virginia. Three 
cases, one of which contains the marble pedestal statue of Gen- 
eral Washington and two others containing the marble pedestal 
statues, weighing 36,000 pounds * * * and to be delivered in 
good order at the aforesaid port of Philadelphia (the danger 
of the seas only being excepted) unto the order of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pennock of Norfolk, Virginia, who is to convey the same 
to said Governor and Council of Virginia”. It was put in place 
in the Capitol without any ceremonies on the 17th of May, 
1796. The comments of the Philadelphia statesmen on the 
bust which was exhibited in Philadelphia, apply with equal em- 
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phasis to the statue. One of them said: “There is no looking 
at this bust without admiration and delight. The noble air of 
sublime expression and faithfulness alike evince the hand of a 
Master.” Another said: “The artist by elevating the chin and 
countenance has given it the air of one looking forward into 
futurity.” 

In recent years there has found its way into print a story 
which was given the writer a long time ago by the late Mr. 
B. Johnson Barbour who probably had it from his father, 
James Barbour, who was a very distinguished United States 
Senator from Virginia and for a time our Minister to Great 
Britain. According to the story, Houdon had trouble in find- 
ing Washington in an attitude which he approved. One morn- 
ing while he was with the family at breakfast a messenger in- 
formed the General that at the western gate a man was wait- 
ing for him with a pair of horses which Washington had seen 
before and thought of buying. When the General rose from 
the table to go out Houdon went with him. After some talk, 
the owner, asked to name his price, fixed a pretty extravagant 
amount and Washington throwing his head back a little uttered 
a strong exclamation, whereupon Houdon said “I have him! 
I have him!” Very noticeable in the Houdon Bust and in the 
Virginia statue is the backward tilt of the head and the reso- 
lute expression on the face. It is conceivable that James Bar- 
bour may have heard of the incident from Madison who was 
his near neighbor and close personal friend and who, as be- 
fore stated, visited Mount Vernon while Houdon was there. 

There is another story, the truth of which is beyond doubt. 
While Houdon was engaged in making the Virginia statue 
he requested Governeur Morris, then our Minister to France, 
to assist him by posing for the figure, and this Mr. Morris 
did after talking with Jefferson. In Theodore Roosevelt’s 
biography of Morris there is this quotation from the latter’s 
diary: “Go to Mr. Houdon’s * * * he has been waiting for 
me a long time. I sit for a statue of General Washington, be- 
ing the humble employment of a manikin. This is literally 
taking the advice of St. Paul to be all things to all men.” 
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After the statue reached America Morris wrote a friend: 
“The press is making great ado over Houdon’s statue of 
Washington, and I would have you know it is a statue of me 
with Washington’s head on it.” It is not to be forgotten that 
Morris was one of Washington’s most devoted personal and 
political friends, and it is interesting to know that a descendant 
of his, Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, is the present Virginia Vice- 
Regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 
which owns and controls Mount Vernon. 
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THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN VIRGINIA AND 
THE REVOLUTION 


By G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. 


The reasons for publishing the records of the Clergy of the 
Established Church in Virginia at the time of the American 
Revolution are two-fold: first, because no complete record of 
them as a group has ever been published, and second, because 
the compiler of this present list hopes that its publication in 
the present incomplete state will induce others who have access 
to information not available to him to call it to his attention, 
in order that the record may be made more complete. 

It is of common belief that the very great majority of the 
clergy of the Church of England in the American Colonies at 
the outbreak of the Revolution were tories, and inimical to the 
American Cause; but, while this may be true of the clergy in 
the Northern Colonies, it is totally untrue of those in Virginia. 
The reason of this difference is not hard to find. 


It has been estimated that there were in America at that 
time about 300 clergy of the Church of England, of whom 
about one-half were at work in Pennsylvania and the col- 
onies to the north, and the other half in Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia, in which the Church of England 
was technically or actually the Established Church. The esti- 
mate of three hundred is probably too small, as there must 
have been in Virginia alone in 1774-76, at least 120 clergymen, 
about 92 holding parishes, the remainder serving as profes- 
sors at William and Mary College, teaching school, or else 
young men recently ordained waiting for opportunities to be 
called to parishes. 
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In the Northern colonies other religious denominations were 
dominant, and the Church of England had come into most of 
them as into a missionary field. The great majority of the 
Anglican clergy in these colonies were missionaries of the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” 
(commonly called the S. P. G.), most of them natives of 
Great Britain who had been sent over as missionaries, holding 
their allegiance to the Society which supported them, and look- 
ing to England as “home”. It was but natural that when the 
Revolution came the very great majority of these missionaries 
were antagonistic to it, and were loyal to the home land. 


In Virginia, however, the conditions were entirely different. 
The Church of England had been the Established Church since 
the first settlement in 1607, and was an integral part of the 
life of the community, holding much the same position in Vir- 
ginia that it did in the mother country. The clergy were not 
supported by a missionary society, across the ocean, but by 
the people among whom they ministered. As the years had 
passed more and more of the clergy were recruited from sons 
of Virginia, and fewer came from Great Britain. In the fol- 
lowing list of 122 clergymen living in Virginia during the 
Revolutionary period, the nativity of 71 is known; 38 of these 
were born in Virginia, and six in other American colonies, 
a total of 44 native Americans as against 27 born in Great 
Britain (14 from Scotland, 11 from England, one each from 
Ireland and Wales). This ratio will most probably hold true 
in the case of those whose nativity is not as yet known. The 
Church in Virginia in 1776 was a native institution, and the 
majority of its ministers had their interests of every kind 
bound up with the people among whom they were born, and 
lived, and labored.1 This gives ample explanation for the 
fact shown in the following pages, that at the outbreak of 





1 Beginning in 1770 the records of persons licensed by the Bishop of 
London to the plantations show the names of parishes in Virginia which 
recommended men for ordination. No Virginia vestry would recom- 
mend a man for orders unless he were resident in Virginia either as a 
native of the Colony or else a native of some other Colony or of Great 
Britain who had become resident in Virginia. 

Thirty-nine ministers were licensed for Virginia between January 1, 
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the Revolution only 13 out of 122 clergy resident in Virginia 
were known to be Tories.’ 

So widely was the Church considered a native institution, 
and so integral a part of the common life, that the Virginia 
Convention of May 1776, which declared Virginia’s inde- 
pendence of Great Britain and formed the State government, 
proceeded without any question to revise the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England in Virginia by striking out of the 
Daily Offices, the Litany and the Communion Service the 
prayers for the King and Royal Family, and inserting in the 
Daily Offices and the Litany prayers for the Magistrates of 
the Commonwealth. Apart from the action of Tory clergy 
in refusing to use the amended Prayer Book, no protest either 
of clergy or people seems to have been made to these changes, 
much to the surprise of Lord Dunmore, who wrote to Lord 
Germaine, Secretary of State, his opinion that the action of 
the Convention in striking the prayers for the King from the 
Prayer Book was so serious a matter that it would shock the 
majority of the people back into allegiance to their King.* 

On the contrary the changing of these prayers used every 
Sunday in every community was the widest possible notice 
to the people of the Commonwealth of crossing a Rubicon, and 
was welcomed and approved as such. 





1771, and June 15, 1776. Of these, thirty had come from Virginia with 
recommendation for ordination from Virginia parishes, three others are 
known to be natives of Virginia and one a native of Pennsylvania, a 
total of thirty-four who entered the ministry from Virginia or other 
Colonies out of the thirty-nine who came. 

2In addition to the thirteen ministers known to be tories there were 
nine others who resigned their parishes in 1776 and 1777 without appear- 
ing to have accepted other charges, or who otherwise disappear from the 
records. They may have been tories, who, unwilling to accept the new 
government withdrew from their parishes and perhaps returned to 
England. Or, with perhaps more probability, they may have found it 
impossible to continue to serve without assured salaries after the taxes 
for the support of the Church were abolished, and were compelled to 
give up their ministerial work in order to earn a living in secular call- 
ings; or, as so many parish records of the period seem hopelessly lost, 
they may have continued their pastoral work for years, with no parish 
record now existent to tell their story. 


3 Clark and Force, American Archives, Series 5, Vol. II, Col. 162. 
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While the support of the rectors of parishes was thrown 
upon the local congregations by the remission of parish taxes 
for the support of the Church in November, 1776, the Church 
remained the Established Church of Virginia throughout the 
whole Revolutionary period and until 1784. The Legislature 
continued to form new parishes, order new elections of ves- 
tries, and legislate otherwise for the Church until that later 
date. It was probably for that reason, and according to prece- 
dent both in Virginia and England, that chaplains of the Vir- 
ginia regiments were chosen from the Established Church. 
Certainly, as far as any records known to the present com- 
piler go, every known chaplain either of Virginia militia or 
Virginia regiments in the Continental army was a minister of 
the Established Church, with the exception of one: a German 
Lutheran minister, Rev. Christian Streit, elected as chaplain 
of the German speaking Eighth Regiment. The spiritual needs 
of members of other religious bodies were recognized by the 
following resolution adopted by the Convention of August, 
1775: 

“Resolved That it be an instruction to the Commanding Off- 
cers of the Regiments or Troops to be raised, that they permit 
dissenting Clergymen to celebrate Divine Worship and to 
preach to the soldiers, or exhort, from time to time, as the 
various operations of the Military service may permit, for the 
ease of such scrupulous consciences as may not choose to attend 
Divine Service as celebrated by the (Chaplains.”* 

Records bearing on the work of the chaplains are very scarce 
and fragmentary and there must have been more chaplains 
than those whose names have come down to us. The State 
law provided that every regiment should have a chaplain to 
be selected by the field officers and captains of the respective 
regiments.® 

He was given the pay of a major though later, when brigade 





4 Minutes of Convention, August 16, 1775; Clarke and Force, Amer- 
ican Archives, 4th Series, Vol. III, Col. 383. 


6 Clarke and Force, American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. IV, Col. 134. 
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chaplains were appointed as well as regimental ones, the bri- 
gade chaplain received the pay of a colonel.® 

It is still more difficult to learn the names of chaplains of 
the State militia outside the Continental establishment, because 
the militia were called out for short periods at a time, as in the 
campaigns against the Cherokees in 1776 and 1777, the King’s 
Mountain Campaign in 1780 and the British invasions of Vir- 
ginia. 

Because the Church was established, the minister of every 
parish was in a sense an official of the Government, and as 
such would be required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
Commonwealth. The fact therefore that a minister was rector 
of a parish at any time after 1776 is strong presumptive evi- 
dence of his loyalty to the American cause where other evi- 
dence is lacking; though in one case at least, that of Chris- 
topher MacRae, he continued to serve as rector at the request 
of many parishioners, even though for conscientious reasons 
he could not take the oath of allegiance. The further fact 
that he alone of all the tory clergy suffered any ill-treatment 
for his convictions may indicate that he was the only case of 
a minister continuing to serve without taking the oath. 


The State government, following its general course, per- 
mitted such ministers as desired to do so to return to England, 
and there were three, Gwatkins and Henley from the College, 
and Cruden of Essex County who are known to have done so. 
Other tories were permitted to live quietly at their own homes, 
provided they took no active part against the State. One, 
John Agnew, became a chaplain in the British army and was 
captured, and another, John Hamilton, of Norfolk County, 
because of intelligence given to Lord Dunmore, fled out of 
the State, and his property was confiscated. One other, John 
Lyon of Accomack, when the British forces came into the 
Chesapeake in 1780, was convicted of giving aid to the enemy, 
and sentenced to five years imprisonment. Upon the petition 
of many parishioners his sentence was remitted, and he was 





4 a and Force, American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. III, Cols. 
98, 411. 
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required to live in the up-country, twenty miles above Rich- 
mond. 

In addition to the thirteen known tories there were four 
who cannot be dignified by that name, but can only be called 
traitors. Loyal to the American cause during the first years 
of the war, when the British forces overran the State in 1780- 
81 it seemed to them that the cause had failed, and they tried 
to save their skins by joining Lord Cornwallis. They were 
all four, William Andrews, John Bruce, William Harrison, and 
Thomas Price, captured in the surrender of Cornwallis’ army 
at Yorktown. They were ordered to be tried for treason, but 
were permitted to leave the State. 


The greatest service that the loyal clergy performed was in 
their own parishes and home communities. At the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary movement in 1774, when the first definite 
step was the Association to enforce the non-importation agree- 
ment, there were thirteen ministers happening to be in or near 
Williamsburg, who signed the Association signed by members 
of the House of Burgesses.’ 

This Association was enforced by Committees of Safety elect- 
ed in every county, whose first duty it was to see that the agree- 
ment was enforced, and that unpatriotic or disloyal merchants 
did not raise the prices of commodities on hand. This, how- 
ever, was simply the first step: the Committee of Safety in 
each county really organized the people for revolution. The 
members were elected by the people of the county and it is a 
striking illustration of the attitude of the community toward 
the Established Church, that in twenty out of the sixty coun- 
ties in the State at that time, ministers of the Established 
Church were elected as members of these Committees. With 
twenty-three ministers as members of Committees of Safety, 
thirteen chaplains and five who held positions in the military 
establishments other than chaplains,* there is a total (after 
making allowance for those who served in more than one 





7 Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1773-76, p. xiv. 


8 General Peter Muhlenburg, Col. Charles M. Thruston, Col. Isaac 
Avery, Capt. James Madison and Adam Smith, private. 
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capacity), of thirty-three who took official part in the Amer- 
ican cause outside of their regular parish duties; more than 
one-fourth of the whole number. There were other cases also 
of outstanding service, as James Craig, of Lunenburg County, 
who devoted his mill to making flour for the American army, 
and who was arrested and paroled by Col. Tarleton for his 
activity in the American cause; and Ichabod Camp, fighting 
against Indians in the Illinois country and finally massacred 
along with his family. 

In addition to the 122 clergymen included in this list as 
ministers known by existent records to have lived in Virginia 
during the Revolutionary period there are twenty-four others 
who during the sixteen years from 1760 to 1776 were licensed 
by the Bishop of London for service in Virginia or received 
the King’s Bounty to pay the expenses of the trip. Three of 
them held charges in Virginia for a few years and then dis- 
appear from the records. Of the remaining twenty-one no 
record has come to light to show whether or not they actually 
lived in this colony. Though licensed for Virginia they may 
have found better openings in other colonies, some of them 
may have served as curates in the parishes of elderly rectors, 
or they may have taught in some of the endowed parish schools. 
Or quite possibly some of them may have served as ministers 
in parishes whose records have been lost. But their names 
do not appear in any existent record known to the present com- 
piler. It is his strong hope that the publication of their names 
at the end of this list will bring to light information concern- 
ing some at least of them, that will show what became of them, 
and, if they were living in Virginia at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, what attitude they took toward the cause of Amer- 
ican independence. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS AND REFERENCES 


“Goodwin” refers to the biographical list of clergy published 
in the Appendix of Goodwin’s “The Colonial Church in Vir- 
ginia.” 
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“Licensed for Virginia” is taken from a list of persons 
licensed to the plantations by the Bishops of London from 1745 
to 1776 inclusive, published in “Collections of the Protestant 
Episcopal Historical Society 1851”, pages 107-120. Where it 
is stated that the minister was licensed for a certain parish, the 
inference is very clear that he was a native of, or had been 
resident in Virginia, and had come to England for ordination, 
and that the parish mentioned had recommended him, and given 
him his Title to Orders. The Title to Orders in such cases 
was in the form of a resolution of the Vestry that they would 
receive the candidate mentioned as their minister after his or- 
dination, provided the parish was then vacant, and provided 
further that he should prove acceptable to the parish. For a 
typical Title to Orders given to James Craig, see Bell’s “Cum- 
berland Parish”, page 356. 


“K. B. Va., and date” indicates that the minister had re- 
ceived the King’s Bounty, or gift of twenty pounds sterling, 
to defray the expenses of the voyage to America. The King’s 
Bounty was begun in 1690, and continued by successive sov- 
ereigns until the Revolution. Gerald Fothergill’s “Emigrant 
Ministers to America” contains the list of those ministers who 
received it. 

“Dunn’s List” refers to the “Revolutionary Record of the 
Virginia Clergy”, published by the Rev. Joseph B. Dunn, D. D., 
about 1907. While this list, the first effort of its kind, shows 
clear evidence of careful study and research, it does not give 
the sources from which the information was secured. The 
compiler of the present list has for that reason given refer- 
ence to Dunn’s List in those cases where other sources failed 
him. He has done this the more readily because his own study 
has convinced him of the general accuracy of Dr. Dunn’s List. 


“Dashiell’s List” refers to the list of clergy in Virginia from 
1607-1785, found in Dashiell’s “Digest of the Councils of the 
Diocese of Virginia”, pages 7-17, published in 1883. 
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a THE CLERGY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 

ant Acar, WitL1aAM (or Agur): Licensed for Virginia June 21, 
> it 1768. Minister of Nottoway Parish, Southampton County, 
the 1768-75 (Goodwin). 

2eN AGNEW, JoHN: Licensed for Virginia, June 17, 1753. K. B. 
on, Va., June 27, 1753. Minister of Suffolk Parish, Nanse- 


mond County, 1754-75. Was a tory, and ejected from his 


yen 
as Church in 1775. Became a British chaplain, was captured 
ld during the Revolution, and sent to France (Goodwin). 

ore March 24, 1775, the Nansemond County Committee of 
led Safety published him as an enemy to American liberties 
a in that he constantly preached against the Association, and 
Bs. otherwise attacked and criticized it (Clarke and Force, 

American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. II, Col. 226). 

“The Reverend Mr. Agnew not being able to procure 
be: personal security for his future good behavior according 
"6 to a former order, and having voluntarily proposed to 
4. convey his lands and slaves to this Board in trust for the 
Ww use of this Colony, as security for such good behavior, 
int and having executed the conveyance in presence of this 
ho Board, it is resolved that the same be accepted, and that 

so much of the former order as required personal security 
he be rescinded ; and it is ordered that the deed be delivered 
>, to Col. Riddick a witness thereto to be recorded in the 
vs Court of the County of Nansemond, and with a certificate 
ye thereof returned to this Board. And it is hoped that the 


he said Mr. Agnew in atonement for his past conduct will in 
future so conduct himself as to deserve the tranquil en- 
joyment of the esteem and protection of this free com- 
/ munity” (Journal of the Committee of Safety of Virginia, 
y June 8, 1776). 


t. 
: AnprEws, Rosert: Born in Pennsylvania, and graduate of 
. the College of Philadelphia. Tutor in the family of Mann 
e 


Page of Rosewell. Went to England for ordination, 1772. 
Licensed for Virginia for Ware Parish, Dec. 26, 1772. 
K. B. Va., Jan. 19, 1773. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
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in William and Mary College, 1779, and Professor of 
Mathematics in 1784. Was Rector of Yorkhampton Par- 
ish, York County in 1784, but compelled to give up the 
ministry after 1785 through lack of financial support, in 
order to make a living. Died in 1804 (Goodwin). Mar- 
ried Betsy Ballard of Princess Anne County (Va. Ga- 
zette, Jan. 7, 1775). 


One of the thirteen ministers who signed the Association 
signed by members of the House of Burgesses, May 27, 
1774, in protest against closing the Port of Boston (Jour- 
nal House of Burgesses, Vol. 1773-76, p. xiv). One of 
the representatives elected by the York County Committee 
of Safety, Sept. 11, 1775, to serve on a general Com- 
mittee of Safety for the Williamsburg district. Was 
chaplain Second Virginia Regiment in the Continental 
Army, March, 1777 (Heitman, Hist. Register of 
Officers, Continental Army). Chaplain of a Virginia Regi- 
ment for three years (Goodwin). Commissioned by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia along with Reverend James 
Madison as Commissioners on the part of Virginia to fix 
the boundary line between that State and Pennsylvania, 
1779-84. Elected alderman of Williamsburg, 1779 (Va. 
Gazette, Dec. 4, 1779). Private Secretary to General Nel- 
son during the Yorktown campaign (Official Letters of the 
Governors of Va., III, 69, Note). 

A number of his letters in Calendar Virginia State 
Papers, Vol. III. See also War Records in Va. State 
Library. 





ANpDREws, WILLIAM: A native of Ireland, and came to Amer- 
ica. Went back for ordination in 1770. Licensed by 
Bishop of London for New York, June 10, 1770. Mis- 
sionary of the S. P. G. to Indians, and stationed at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., 1770-73. Resigned on account of ill health 
and came to Virginia, 1773 (Goodwin). Was living in 
Nansemond County in 1775. No parish mentioned (Va. 
Gazette, Nov. 3, 1775). Minister of Nottoway Parish, 
Southampton County, in 1776. On June 10, 1776, the 
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Vestry of Albemarle Parish, Sussex County, elected him 


. their minister “on condition that he will submit to be upon 
he the same foundation with the rest of the clergy in this 
in government as the Commonwealth of Virginia.’”’ He ac- 
~ cepted the condition, took charge Oct. 1, 1776, and was 
aa minister of the parish for one or more years (Albemarle 


Parish Vestry Book). 

When Lord Cornwallis invaded Virginia William An- 
7, drews joined the British army. He was appointed by 
Cornwallis chaplain of the garrison at Yorktown, Aug. 
24, 1781 (Orderly Book of Lord Cornwallis in Cong. 


of 
oe Library). Was captured at the surrender of Yorktown, 
n- along with Rev. William Harrison and other British sym- 
as pathizers. Gov. Nelson demanded that they and other 
al citizens of Virginia who had gone with the British army 
of be given up to be tried for treason under the laws of the 
i Commonwealth. April 15, 1782, William Andrews wrote 
he Gov. Harrison asking for a passport for himself and fam- 
es ily to leave the State in one of the flagships, “his conduct 
x having made him oxnoxious”, and complaining of the 
a, conduct of Colonels Godfrey and Robinson toward him- 
a. self and the Rev. Mr. Bruce (Letters of the Governors of 
J- Virginia: Calendar of Virginia State Papers, II, 561; 
1e III, 131). 

“Andrews had been tried for treason but had not been 
fe convicted, and the Council finally granted him permission 
e to leave the State with his family and several friends, on 


condition that they did not return. Later on, however, 
the two ministers (i. e., Andrews and John Bruce), came 
) back to Norfolk and resumed their professional labors 
dé without interference” (Eckenrode, The Revolution in Vir- 
ginia, p 285). There is no record, however, that either 
of them ever again was given charge of a parish. 

1 Avery, Isaac: Was living in Virginia prior to his ordination, 
if not a native of the Colony. Recommended to the Bishop 
of London for ordination by Commissary Robinson in 
1765 ; recommended again in 1769 by Lord Botetourt and 
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Commissary Horrocks (Fulham Mss.). Licensed for Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 18, 1769. K. B. Va., Nov. 9, 1769 (Goodwin). 
There is no record of his having charge of a parish. Pos- 
sibly taught a school in Northampton County. Married 
Esther Preeson, widow, in 1768, and Margaret, dau. of 
Hilary Stringer in 1785 (Northampton County Records). 
He preached the sermon at the funeral of Rev. Richard 
Hewett, minister of Hungers Parish, Northampton Coun- 
ty, in March, 1774 (Va. Gazette, April 28, 1774). 


Elected a member of the Northampton County Com- 
mittee of Safety, Dec. 13, 1774 (Clarke and Force, Amer- 
ican Archives, 4th Series, Vol. I, Col., 1044). Appointed 
Colonel of County Militia, April 14, 1778. Appointed 
Naval Officer for Northampton District, and took the oath 
of office Feb. 27, 1777, before the Council of State. Be- 
came County Lieutenant Dec. 8, 1778, and served as such 
until his successor was appointed May 9, 1781 (Revo- 
lutionary Soldiers and Sailors of Northampton County, 
by Stratton Nottingham; Journal of the Council of State 
of Virginia, I, 356). 

He seems to have withdrawn from the ministry and 
returned to secular life at some time between 1775 and 
1778. He was elected to the House of Delegates in 1778, 
to the Senate, 1779-81, to the House again in 1783 and 
the Senate, 1785-87. The question was raised in 1778 
whether, having been ordained to the ministry, he was 
eligible to a seat. The resolution adopted by the House 
was: “Resolved: That the said Isaac Avery was capable 
of being elected a delegate for the said County of North- 
ampton, he not being a minister of the Gospel® (Journals 
of General Assembly; Resolution of Nov. 5, 1778). 





9 Following the precedent of Parliament, ordained ministers were not 
permitted to sit in the General Assembly of Virginia. Two ministers 
of the Established Church in the seventeenth century were elected Bur- 
gesses by their respective counties, and the House refused to seat them. 
In 1777 a Baptist minister, Rev. John Corbley, was elected to repre- 
sent Monongalia County, but the House declared his seat vacant and 
ordered a new election. 
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Vir- BALMAINE, ALEXANDER: Born in Scotland in 1740. Came 

in). to America and was tutor on the family of Richard Henry . 

Pos- Lee. Returned to England and was ordained in 1772. 

ried Licensed for Virginia for Cople Parish, Oct. 11, 1772 

. of (Goodwin). Curate of Augusta Parish, Augusta County, 

ds). under rectorship of Rev. John Jones, 1773-77 (Vestry 

lard Book of Augusta Parish). Was elected a member of the 

ae Augusta County Committee of Safety, March 20, 1775 
(Clarke and Force, American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. 

om- I, Col. 1254). He entered the service as chaplain of the 

1er- 13th Virginia Regiment, Feb. 20, 1777. Appointed bri- 

ited gade chaplain of Gen. Muhlenburg’s Brigade, May 22, 

ited 1778, and served as Brigade Chaplain to June, 1780. Re- 

ath mained in the service as chaplain over six years, till the 

Be- end of the war in 1783. Received allotment of military 

uch lands as of rank of colonel (Burgess, Virginia Soldiers 

vo- of 1776, II, 948-9; Heitman, Historical Register of Offi- 

ity, cers of the Continental Army; War Records in Va. State 

ate Library). He married Lucy, dau. of Erasmus Taylor, of 
“Greenfield”, Orange County. 
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LETTERS FROM LAWRENCE BUTLER, OF 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, TO 
MRS. ANNA F. CRADOCK, CUMLEY 
HOUSE, NEAR HARBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


(Continued ) 





(6) 
Westmoreland County Virga. 25th March 1788 
Dr. Madam: 


I received your favour of 4th Feby. 1786 dated at the Hotel 
De You, Paris, but since that I have not heard from you nor 
Mr. Cradock, believe me Madam nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to hear from two such friends as Mr. & Mrs. 
Cradock, I have wrote twice since I received your favour, but 
I am doubtful whether they ever got to hand as I have not 
heard from you.—We have nothing New in this part of the 
World. I can only add that I have made a second trip to the 
Western Country last year, when I returned the first time 
from that Country I gave you a Detail of my Journey there 
and back and like wise gave you an account of the fertility of 
the Soil etc. Concerning that Country, There fore its useless 
to repeat the same, I can only add that the Country has Im- 
proved beyond mans expectation in the course of two years, 
which was the time between my Journeys and that no Country 
ever Imegrated faster when I was returning last fall from that 
Country I met upwards of Eight Thousand Souls, on the Road 
and I suppose in the course of the fall there went at least thirty 
Thousand out to that Country,—I intend’d out this last Feby. 
but the Winter has been very Severe and no passing the Alle- 
gany Mountains, therefore I have given the trip out this year. 

You'll please to present my Compliments to Mr. Cradock 
& except them for yourself, 

I am Dr. Madam Yr. Real Friend 


Lawrence Butler. 
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(7) 
Westmoreland County, Virg*, March 25th, 1789 
Dear Madam 

Upon the 4th February last I had the pleasure of receiving 
your obliging Letter dated Gumley House July 8th & 10th 
August 1788 which believe me Dear Madam gave me great 
pleasure to here of your and my Worthy Friend Mr. Cradocks 
good health (tho’ was very sorry to here of his Illness last 
July). — I began to think that‘you and Mr. Cradock was 
both dead, or had forsaken me, as I had not heard from you 
since the letter you was so kind to write me from Paris dated 
February 4th, 1786, but I find from your last letter that you 
wrote me from Bath in April 1787 which letter I never re- 
ceived. — Tho should you ever think it worth your while to 
write to me there will be not the least dainger of Letters Mis- 
carrying, as we have Stages Established from one end of the 
Continent to the other which carries the Mail as regular as in 
England. 

You was so obliging as to give me a Description of your 
Journey from Paris to Flanders & Holland which must have 
afforded you great Satisfaction in Sailing thro’ the Canals with 
Neat Villages & Gardens on the Banks on each side of you, 
and the Sailing thro’ the Streets of Amsterdam to the doors 
of your Hotel — The Description you gave me of the Hague 
and of the Prince’s Cabinet of Natural History which must 
have been very pleasing to Walk thro and View them — 

I am very sorry that I had not made that Tour through 
Flanders and Holland, as I intended when I had the pleasure 
of seeing you in Paris, but I think you persuaded me against 
such a Tour on account of the Savearness of the Weather, I 
think I should have been much delighted with Amsterdam and 
the Hague from the description you give me of them — 

I have no news to inform you of, every thing very still in 
this Country, Except our frontiers are frequently Visited by 
the Indians who Kill a family or two & steal a parcel of horses 
and then Clear themselves before our people can Collect, tho’ 
we very often follow them by there track and over take them.— 
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We have adopted a New form of Government in the United 
States with a Senate and Congress & with a president and 
Vice-President, the President is voted in by all the States who 
is to serve four years, and I have the pleasure to inform you 
that our Illustrious General Washington is appointed to that 
post who did not lose a Vote in all the States. I hope by the 
time he has seen his three years out, he’ll have every thing in 
a proper Channel. — 


Dear Madam you will be so obliging as to present my Com- 
pliments to your worthy Sister Mrs. Chytwynd and to your 
friend Laidy Sussex & tell them I return them thanks for 
there good wishes to me — You mentioned in your last letter 
to me, that should I ever revisit your Island you & Mr. Cra- 
dock would be happy to see me at Gumley House, Believe me 
Dear Madam should I ever set my foot on your Island I 
should do myself the pleasure to wait on you and Mr. Cradock 
which would be a great Satisfaction to me, to have the pleasure 
of your good Companies. You will be so obliging as to present 
my most respectful Compliments to your worthy Companion 
& be so good as to accept them your self, and believe me, Dear 
Madam, with Every respect Your 


Most Obt. Servant 
Lawrence Butler 


(8) 


Westmoreland County, Virginia, 17 April, 1790 
Dear Madam: 

I received your favor of 10th August, 1788 in February 
1789 for which I was much obliged to you. I wrote you some 
time last April but have never heard from you Since — I have 
been in a bad state of Health ever since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you in Paris — I went last Summer to Bath! which is 
over the Mountains about two Hundred Miles from this, but 
did not receive any Benefit from the waters, My Complaint is 
Billiousness and I am advised by the Doctors to go to a nother 





1 Bath, later Berkeley, Springs in Berkeley County. 
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Spring which is called Sweet Springs over the Mountains near 
three Hundred Miles from this & this makes from Bath about 
one Hundred and Fifty Miles. I intend to set off about the 
first of June and remain there the whole season untill October. 
— If it had not been for my indisposition I should been settled 
in the Kentucky Country before this, as I have four Tracts of 
Land of a Thousand Acres each in that Country and one of 
them which I wish to settle on which is near two Miles on the 
River Ohio which river is near Half a Mile wide & there is a 
Creek that runs through the center of the land which is about 
fifty yeards wide and very deep, well furnished with fish & 
wild fowl — This land is on the Frontiers tho’ I expect in a 
few years will be quite safe from the Indians who frequently 
invade these Frontiers. That Country has not been settled 
more than 15 or 16 years, they have settled so rapid that they 
can raise 20000 fighting men, all Rifle men there.— 

Towns increase very fast with good buildings as they have 
a plenty of lime stone in that Country which answers the pur- 
pose of Oyster shells for lime, they have a number of very 
good houses from two to four stories high, Built of stone, 
some of Brick, there’s a Town in that Country which has 
fifteen or twenty Capitol Stores in it, which is a great many 
for such an Infant Country. — 

The produce of our Country is very High except Tobo. 
which is very Low and which has sold as High as Half a 
Guinea P Bushell, & our Indian Corn which always sold for 
about (?/ now sells for 11/ and other grain in Proportion. 
Its owing to the Scarcity of Grain in Europe. 

There’s a Merch’t who lives in the Neighborhood I live in 
has bought up about 50000 Bushells of Indian Corn & about 
10000 Bushells of Wheat, — We have a great crop of Wheat 
on the ground — double as much as ever was of a year before, 
& should it please God not to send any disaster * * * (illegible) 
it there will be a vast Quantity to Export as-I expect there 
will be a great demand in France for grain. — 

I am sorry to inform you I lost an Aunt of mine (who if 
you remember when I was in Paris I told you Brought me up 
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from a Child as my Mother dec’d. young) last Novr. & about 
a month ago I lost my only Sister, I have only one Brother 
now. 

Please to present my Compliments to your worthy Com- 
panion, also to your Sister Mrs. Chitwind & Laidy Sussex 
and tell them I thank them for those good Enquiries after 
me as you wrote me in your last. and Believe me Dr. Madam 
to be with Great Respect 


Yr. Most Obt. Servant 
Lawrence Butler. 


(9) 
Virginia, Westmoreland County— 
April 20th. 1791 
Dear Madam 

I thank you much for your favor of the 7th July last which 
I found at home when I returned from the Springs the first 
of November last. I am very sorry to hear of my friend Mr. 
Cradocks attack of the Rheumatic Gout, tho I hope he has 
found great benefit from bathing in the Sea which I hope will 
prevent a relapse. — 

The Revolution which has taken place in France has drove 
upwards of a Thousand of that Nation, some of Family and 
Fortune to Virginia, they have bought a large Tract of Country 
on the River Ohio, where they have marched out and settled 
in a Body, I believe Congress has furnished them with a few 
troops as a Guard against the Savages. — This land that they 
have settled on Jaes about Fifty or Sixty Miles above where 
my land lies. — You mentioned in your letter that you would 
in Idea by the aid of a Map visit me on the Banks of the Ohio, 
we have no accurate Maps of that Country as yet (as we) I 
mean the officers who this land was granted to by the State of 
Virginia for their services in the Army’s last war, have named 
the Different Creeks emptying into the Ohio, which are quite 
different from the names laid down in the former Maps, I 
have not seen a map of that Country since we located our 
lands and named the Creeks. — 
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I wish much to be settled in that Country as I am remarcable 
fond of shooting and fishing, Tho’ I am afraid it will be some 
time before I can venture there as the Indians has been very 
troublesome in that Country. — Congress last fall sent a small 
army Consisting of 320 Regulars and about 1200 Militia Troops 
against a Nation called the Shawaness, When they approached 
the Towns they found them deserted, the Genl. order the 
Houses be set on fire which burnt about 300, they also burnt 
about 20,000 Bushell of Corn, the General then Set of Back 
to the Settlement and Marched about 8 Miles and Detach’d 
about 60 regular & about 340 Militia back to the Towns to 
see whether the Indians had return’d and to give them Battle 
if they should see them when they got to the Towns they found 
a large Body of Indians Consist’g of the Shawaness & two 
other Nations which they attack’d and fought? several hours 
but at last the Indians superiority in numbers forced our Troops 
to retreat. — out of the 60 Regulars we had 50 Kill’d and 
about 130 Militia Kill’d and about 30 wounded, this is the acct. 
given Congress from the General. — 

O’ what a pitty such a parcel of Brave men should be butch- 
ered and the Gen’l. within eight Miles with eleven Hundred 
men. — the Indians suffered a good deal in the action tho’ 
we can’t assertain the numbers. — 

I expect in the course of this summer or next fall there 
will be a nother Expedition against the Indians which I think 
will drive them a good ways back. — there was about five Hun- 
dred men went against a nother Town called the Wawbash 
(the same time the others went against the Shawanees) they 
destroyed the Town & Took several prisoners without the loss 
of a man, — 

I am happy to inform you that I have much recover’d from 
the waters of the Different Springs which I visited last sum- 
mer, or from the pureness of the air. — I left home the first 
of June last and arrived at the Warm Springs*® about the 12th 
of the same month, which is about 210 Miles and about 100 





2 The defeat of General Harmer’s forces, Oct. 17, 1790. 
3 Hot and Warm Springs, Bath County. 
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of it very mountainous, the water of this Spring is about milk 
warm and Impregnated with Sulphur and fix’d air, these waters 
are reckon’d good for the Rheumatick, I remained there about 
ten days, and then call’d at the hot Springs which is about 5 
miles from the former, the water is so hot that its difficult to 
Bathe in it, these waters are reckon’d better for the Rheu- 
matism than the Warm Springs, there’s a cold spring so near 
this hot spring that you may put one hand in the Hot & the 
other in the Cold Spring — I made no stay there but con- 
tinued my Journey and arrived the next day at the Sweet 
Springs, which is about 45 Miles from the Warm Springs. — 
We had a good deal of Genteel Company from the different 
parts of the Continent & some from the West Indies, (Con- 
sidering how far it lies in amongst the mountains) we had a 
regular Ball every week, besides Tea parties, — Our accom- 
modations I can’t say was so good as we had at Hotel de York 
in Paris, as there was only one Inn, and upwards of Two 
hundred people besides there servants to accommodate, tho’ 
I can’t say but we had aplenty of good Eating, notwithstanding 
we had great appetites which the waters Created. 


Our Lodgings was in Logg Cabbins and mattresses & some 
beds to lay on, I suppose you do not know what kind of a 
house is meant by a logg cabbin, therefore I must describe it 
to you, they are generally built about 20 feet long & about 16 
feet wide, with * * * * round loggs piled upon each other like 
* * * * 4 pen, and after they get them about seven feet high 
they keep laying them up and * * * * drawing them in, which 
forms a roof after this they cover it with slabs or boards of 
about four feet long without the help of a nail, then they lay 
a plank floor and then they sop the body of the house between 
the loggs with mud to keep the air out, after this gets dry 
they generally white wash the whole House inside and out, 
in Each of these Cabbins theres generally about three people 
Lodges. — and thus we are accommodated at the Sweet Springs, 
the reason we are not better accommodated is this, that these 
Springs has not been much frequented on account of its laying 
so far back amongst the Mountains and untill these few years 
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past it has been very daingerous on account of the Indians, 
and a Nother reason is that the land and Springs belongs to 
one person. 

I expect it will be better in a few years as there is a pitition 
drawn up to be handed to our Next General Assembly praying 
for a Town to be laid off, if that should take effect we shall 
have many Inns which will make it much more Comfortable 
to Visitors. — 

The waters of the Sweet Springs is impregnated with Vit- 
riolic Acid, two kinds of salts, fix’d air, Lime, Magnesia and a 
small proportion of Iron. — I remain’d at the Sweet Springs 
about ten weeks, where I found great benefit. I then crossed 
the Allegany Mountains which divides the Eastern waters from 
the Mississippi and went to a Sulphur Spring where I stay’d 
about a fortnight, that Spring is the strongest impregnated with 
Sulphur I ever saw, in walking around the Spring my Buckles 
would Turn Black, and the towell I wiped with after Bathing 
smelt so strong when carried to the fire that I could not bear 
it near me, indeed where the waters run through a gutter into 
the Bath you might scrape a handful of pure Sulpher from the 
Gutter. — 

I thank you very much for your good wishes for my health 
and for your kind invitation if I should take a trip to England, 
to call on you. — You may be assured Madam should I ever 
set my foot on your Island I shall call on you and my friend 
Mr. Cradock where I should think myself happy in seeing two 
such worthy friends, I also thank you for the prescription 
you sent me tho’ I have not yet tried it. — I am happy to hear 
that your Sister Mrs. Chitwynd is in good Health, please to 
present my Comp’ts. to her the first time you see her, also 
to Laidy Sussex. — 

I must beg leave to give you a description of some Curiosi- 
ties which I saw last summer in my Travells tho’ I am afraid 
I have already intruded to much on your patience, tho’ I hope 
you'll excuse me. — The first is a Natural Bridge over a Creek 
which I think a great curiosity, The Height of the Bridge is 
270 feet & about 45 feet wide at the bottom & about 90 feet 
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at the top, Its breadth in the middle is about 60 feet but more 
at the ends, and the thickness of the mass at the summit of 
the arch is abt. 40 feet, and part of this thickness is con- 
stituted by a coat of Earth that gives growth to many large 
trees, a person might cross this Bridge without knowing he was 
on it, if he did not look to the right or the left, as the Trees 
agrowing on both sides of you, Nature has been very boun- 
tiful in fixing this Bridge where it is, as if it was not there 
Travelers would not have a road over the Creek on account 
of the steepness of the hills, and would be obliged to go many 
miles around. — The second is a falling Spring, about 4 of 
a mile from its source, it falls over a rock 200 feet the Sheat of 
waters is broken in its Breadth by a rock in two or three places, 
but not at all in its height, between the Sheat and the rock at 
the bottom I walk’d across quite dry. — the Third is a cave 
called Madison’s Cave, its in a hill about 200 feet perpen- 
dicular Height, the assent of which on one side is so steep that 
you may pitch a stone from the Summit into the river which 
washes the base, the Entrance of the Cave is on this side about 
two thirds of the way up, its about six feet wide & about five 
feet high, it extends into the Earth about 300 feet branching 
into subordinate Caverns, sometimes ascending but generally 
descending at Length it terminates into two Different places 
at Basons of Water of unknown extent, and which I suppose 
to be on a level with the waters of the river, the vault of this 
cave is of solid Lime stone from 20 to 50 feet high. 

I have received so much benefit from the Springs last sum- 
mer that I am going again this year, I shall set off about the 
15 next month and shall remain at the Springs & on the Moun- 
tains untill the middle of October. — Please to present my 
Compts. to Mr. Cradock and tell him I hope the Discription 
I have given of our Curiosities will be amusing to him. You'll 
please to Except of my best wishes for your & Mr. Cradocks 
Health & am Dear Madam with Respect 

Yr Most Obt. Serv’t. 
Lawrence Butler. 


(To be Continued) 
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A TRIP TO KENTUCKY 


Drary oF Ira I. Extuis, May-June, 1819 


Contributed by Geo. P. Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chatham, Pittsylvania Co., Va., Tuesday, May 11th, 1819. 
Major George Street*, Otway Wilkerson}, and myself, Ira I. 
Ellis, commenced our journey to the western country. 

Went to Franklin Court House that day, (40 miles) where 
we stayed all night with Mr. Tate. 

Wednesday 12th, went out early in the morning, passed 
by a large parcel of woods, cut and piled probably 3 or 400 
cords. 

Went to Mr. Walker’s to breakfast, (12 miles), stayed with 
Mr. Gibson all night in Montgomery County, Virginia. 


On Thursday the 13th, went to Inglishes ferry on New 
river, (16 miles) to breakfast, from thence to Fuly’s (14 
miles) in Montgomery County. Had our horses fed in Wythe 
County, Passed through a little town between Inglishes’ Ferry 
and Fulys called Newbern, (Handsomely situated). From 
thence to (Fort Chisel) Mr. McGarthicks, had our horses 
fed, had supper and stayed all night. (From Fuly’s to Mc- 
Garthicks eleven miles.) From thence to Wythe County (7 
miles) to the town called Irvingham. From thence to the 
Widow Adkinson’s, (22 miles) where we had our horses fed 
and drank some buttermilk. Before we came to the widow 
Adkinson’s we passed thru a small town called Mount Earie. 
From Mrs. Adkinson’s in Wythe County, to Mrs. Spots in 
Washington County, (14 miles) where we stayed all night. 
(We crossed the middle fork of the Holston River in Wythe 
and Washington County about a dozen times.) 





. * Major George Street was the great grandfather of Mr. Geo. P. 
treet. 

_t Branches of the same family differ in spelling the name, both Wil- 
kinson and Wilkerson being used. 
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From thence to Col. Biers, (12 miles) in Washington County, 
where we breakfasted and had our horses fed. Were detained 
by rain until evening, when we had our horses fed again and 
went from there, that evening, 10 miles to Abbington, Va., 
where we stayed all night. From Abbington to Capt. Godson 
to breakfast (12 miles). From Capt. Godson’s in Virginia 
to Mrs. Alberts in Sullivan City, Tenn., (17 miles) when we 
had our horses fed. 

From thence we went on to the Boatyard. This is a small 
village called Christiansville, and stayed at Messicks all night. 

Monday 17th, rode only four miles to Breakfast. Had our 
horses fed at Mr. Vaughn’s in Hawkins County, Tenn. 

We commenced our journey again after going about (12 
miles) passed through a small town by the name of Surgoin- 
ville and on to Rogersville, (12 miles), in Hawkins County, 
and put up at old Mr. Rogers in said town, where we had our 
horses fed and got our dinner. Rode only four miles to Mr. 
Carding’s where we stayed all night. 

Tuesday 18th, rode 14 miles to Pattersons in Granger Coun- 
ty, where we breakfasted and had our horses fed. Then went 
on by Beans-Station which is 4%4 miles from Pattersons. Pro- 
ceeded on over Clynch Mountain, and over French River to 
Mr. Evans seven miles, which is at the river where we got our 
dinner and had our horses fed, in Clabourne County. That 
evening rode 10 miles Clabourne Court House, the town is 
called Tazewell. Put up with Mr. Ross. 

Wednesday 19th, rode ten miles to Mr. McHenry’s, break- 
fasted and had horses fed, over Powell River and Mountains, 
where we had breakfast and had our horses fed. From thence 
thru the Cumberland Gap to Mr. Rentfrows, where we dined 
and had our horses fed. The whole distance from McHenry’s 
to Rentfrows on Cumberland River is 16 miles. Between 
McHenry’s and Rentfrows we entered into Lee County in 
Virginia out of Claborne County, Tenn., and out of Lee 
County, Va., into Knox County in Kentucky. After dinner 
from Rentfrows over Cumberland River on (10 miles) to 
Stuarts where we stayed all night, and had our horses fed. 
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Thursday the 20th, rode from Stuarts to Anderson, 11 miles 
where we breakfasted and had our horses fed. From Ander- 
sons to Oldham, 20 miles, where we dined and had our horses 
fed. In the wilderness there were lots sold there that day for 
a town. It is to be called Oldhamsville from thence on to 
Carpenter City, in Rockcastle 8 miles, where we stayed all 
night, and had our horses fed. 

Friday 21st, from Carpenters over Big Castle at a ferry on 
to the town of Mt. Vernon, 14 miles, in Rockcastle County, 
where the Court House is. Breakfasted and had our horses 
fed. Thence 12 miles to a town called The Crab Orchard, 
had our horses fed. 

Mr. Street ate dinner. This is in Lincoln County, at the 
home of Mr. Owsley. Left there that evening rode 12 miles 
to Lancastertown, in Garrard County, the Court House is 
here, and stayed all night at the Union Inn. 

Saturday 22nd, rode from Lancaster 12 miles to Mr. Watts. 
Where we breakfasted and had our horses fed, from thence 
over Kentucky River thru Nicholasville, where the Court House 
is. This is in Jessiman County, to Mr. Wall’s 12 miles, where 
we had our horses fed. From there 3 or 4 miles to Mr. Elisha 
Merridith’s in Fayette County, about two miles from the road, 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Street’s, where we stayed that 
night. But Mr. Merridith was not at home, had taken a jour- 
ney to Nashville. His Lady came that evening home after we 
got there. 

Sunday 23rd, breakfasted at Mr. Merridith’s from thence 
to old Mrs. Minide, this where we dined and remained until 
one or two hours by sun, thence to Mr. M.’s again where we 
supped and stayed all night. 

Monday 24th, Breakfasted at Mr. Merridith’s and rode 5 
miles to Lexington in Fayette County, where we had our horses 
fed at Keens, and rode 24 miles to Frankfort on Kentucky 
River, in Franklin County. Put up our horses at Odens Tav- 
ern in Frankfort, we remained at Dr. W’s in Frankfort until 
Thursday after breakfast, which was the 27th. Rode from 
Frankfort over Kentucky River in company with Spotswood 
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Wilkerson to Mr. White’s, where he lives in Shelby County. 
Dined and had our horses fed. Left there that evening in 
company with Spot Wilkerson—rode eight miles to Shelbyville 
where we stayed all night. Shelby Court House here, supped 
and had our horses fed. Paid $3.37%. Friday 28th, travelled 
12 miles to Jewels where we breakfasted and had our horses 
fed. From Jewels crossed Salt River, through a small vil- 
lage in Nelson County, called Fairfield, and on to Nelson 
Court House, 22 miles. The name of the town is Bardstown. 
Rode from Bardstown to Mr. Ethertons 15 miles where we 
had breakfast and had our horses fed. From thence to Capt. 
W. Brown, Mr. Street’s Brother in law, ten miles. After 
going into the house, and staying but a few minutes we came 
out went to take our horses and Spots Wilkerson’s saddle 
bags were gone. Spots W. and myself rode back the way 
we had come to look for them, after going about three miles 
we met two men, who told us they had met a youth with a pair 
of saddle bags. Went to a house close by, where we saw 
these two men and heard of a youth, stopped beyond them 
that morning, that had no saddle bags. We rode about 25 
miles that evening to Bardstown, where we found him, and 
got the saddle bags, that S. W. had lost. Stayed that night 
in Bardstown, at Heads Tavern—had our supper, and horses 
fed. 

Sunday 30th, rode from Bardstown to Mr. Ethertons, break- 
fasted, had our horses fed. From there to Capt. William 
Brown’s in Hardin County, ten miles, here we remained until 
Monday 12 oclock, then walked with Mr. Brown’s family 
about 300 yards to Mr. Parsleys when we all dined, and re- 
mained until about sunset, then to Capt. Brown’s, stayed all 
night. 

Tuesday June Ist, our horses were fed within and rode 3 
miles to Capt. Brown’s son in law, Mr. Jacob Hodgins, break- 
fasted, and rode 21 miles to Munfordsville on Green River in 
Hart County, dined and had our horses fed at Col. Creels, 
then crossed Green River at a Ferry, rode from Col. Creels 
to Mr. Curls, 17 miles, stayed all night, and had our horses 
fed, in Barren County. 
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June 2nd, rode from Mr. Curls 10 miles to Mr. Burnums, 
breakfasted, had our horses fed. From Burnums over a river 
called Big Barren, ferryed it, to Bowling Green, the seat of 
Justice for Warren County. From Burnums ‘to Bowling 
Green is 12 miles, dined, had our horses fed. From B. Green 
to Shakertown, 13 miles, where we stayed all night, supped, 
had our horses fed. 

June 3rd, from Shakertown to Russellville, 15 miles, break- 
fasted, had our horses fed. 

Russellville is in Logan County, seat of Justice for the said 
County. From Russellville Mr. T. Crump who married O. 
W.’s sister Elizabeth Wilkerson, is 20 miles here. We arrived. 

June 3rd, stayed all night, breakfasted next morning. Mr. 
Crump lives in Christian County. 

Friday 4th, after breakfast at Mr. Crumps, we rode one 
or two miles to Capt. Granville Waddell’s. Stayed a few min- 
utes and then went on to a little town called Trenton, four 
miles from Mr. Crumps. Here we saw Mr. John Wilkinson, 
Brother to O. W. From Trenton we went in company with 
I. Wilkinson to Mr. McDoodley’s, an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Street, where we dined. Mr. Crump was in company with 
us this day to Trenton, and Mr. McDooley, after he dined 
rode back that evening to Mr. Crump’s and stayed all night. 

Saturday 5th, Spotswood Wilkerson, and myself walked to 
Mr. Grant Wadds. and back in the fore part of the day. Mr. 
Granville Waddell and his wife, were at Mr. Crumps that 
day and his daughter Mary A. Waddell. 

Sunday 6th, we, with Mr. Crump and family and I. Wil- 
kerson, went to Mr. Granville Waddell’s where we dined that 
day. In the evening Mr. Street and John Wilkinson, rode to 
Hopkinsville, 16 miles. We returned back to Mr. Crumps 
that evening with his family, except O. W. He went to his 
Aunt Waddell’s. 

Monday 7th, We, with Mr. Crump went to Hopkinsville and 
dined that evening. From Hopkinsville, we went that evening 
to Mr. Jos. Waddell, who married O. W.’s sister Susan. 

Tuesday 8th, stayed at late Joe Waddells, part of the day, 
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S. Wilkerson and myself dined in Hopkinsville, that day, 
stayed at Mr. Waddells that night. Major Waddell and John 
Wilkerson rode over that day, Major Street bought that day a 
tract of land containing 600 acres. 

Wednesday 9th, went thru Hopkinsville thru Trenton to 
Mr. Crumps. 

Thursday 10th, O. W., G. S. and myself rode down through 
Hopkinsville, to Jos. Waddells, stayed all night. 

Friday 11th, from Jos. Waddell to Mr. Streets plantation 
and back to Hopkinsville and dined, from thence to Mr. 
Crumps. 

Saturday 12th, Stayed at Mr. Crumps, Mr. Street and O. W. 
rode out in the neighborhood, had my mare shod that day, 
by Mr. Grady. 

Sunday 13th, Stayed at Mr. Crumps. There was company 
there that day. 

Monday 14th, we started for Virginia, rode from Mr. 
Crumps over red river on to Wm. Bensons 22 miles, where we 
dined and had our horses fed. From Bensons to Elliotts 20 
miles, where we stayed all night. 

Tuesday 15th, from Elliotts through Gallatin, in Sumner 
County, on to Mr. Bates 13 or 14 miles, where we break- 
fasted, and fed our horses. From thence 16 miles to Car- 
thage, the seat of Justice for Smith County, Tenn. 


Wed. 16th, from thence to and over Cumberland River. 
From Cumberland River to Col. Roulston, in Jackson County, 
kept by Burr at present, 13 miles where we breakfasted, and 
had our horses fed. From Roulstons, 20 miles to the Widow 
Qualls, where we stayed all night, and had our horses fed, 
and supped. 

Thursday 17th, Mr. Street rode out from Mrs. Qualls 2%4 
miles, and had one shoe put on his mare, from Mrs. Qualls 
17 miles where we dined, and had our horses fed. This is in 
Overton County, at Mr. Officers. From Officers, 14 or 15 
miles to Mr. Terrys, where we stayed all night, supped, and 
had our horses fed. 
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Friday 18th, from Terrys in Whyte County, to Batys in 
Bledson County, 16 or 17 miles, where we breakfasted and 
had our horses fed. From Batys to and over Spencer Hill, 
8 miles where our horses had some fodder in Marion county. 
From thence 8 miles to Mr. Waddys, in Roan County, where 
we stayed all night, supped and had our horses fed. 

Saturday 19th, from Waddys to Clynch River, at Brown’s 
ferry, crossed and went thru Kirigston, S. W. point Roan 
County to Mr. Estredges 9 miles from Waddys, where we had 
breakfast and had our horses fed. From thence to Coxes 23 
miles where we stayed all night, Knox County, and supped, 
fed our horses. 

Sunday 20th, from Coxes 10 miles to Knoxville, in Knox 
County, 8 miles to Mr. Conis, where we had breakfast, and 
had our horses fed. To Mr. Smith’s Tavern in Rutledge 
County, and town. 

Monday 21st, from Rutledge by Bearis Station to Mr. Laws, 
23 miles in Hawkins County, where we breakfasted and had 
our horses fed, from Nales to Rogersville, 12 miles, where 
we stayed all night with Mr. Rogers. Tuesday 22nd, from 
Rogersville through Surgeonville to Mr. Bradleys, where we 
breakfasted and had our horses fed. 1414 miles from Bradleys 
to and over North Fork, 18 miles from N. Folk to General 
Gaines, where we stayed all night. 

Wednesday 23rd, from Gaines to Mr. Hickman’s, where 
we had breakfast and had our horses fed, from Hickmans to 
Abingdon, where we stayed all nite, supped and had our 
horses fed. 

Thursday 24th, from Abingdon to Micks Storehouse, 15 
miles, where we had breakfast and had our horses fed. From 
thence to Mr. Jos. Adkinson 19 miles, where we had our 
horses fed. From thence 9 miles to Mount Airy, where we 
had supper and horses fed. 

Friday 25th, from Ourys to Irvingham, Wythe County, 
Court house, 14 miles where we had breakfast and our horses 
fed. From thence to Fuly’s, 19 miles where we supped, had 
our horses fed, stayed all night. 
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Saturday 26th, from Fulys to Inglishs ferry, 14 miles where 
we breakfasted, had our horses fed. After breakfast crossed 
the river, went to Montgomery Court House, 12 miles the 
town called Chrizburg, where we had our horses fed, thence 
we parted with Maj. Geo. Street, from Mg. Court House, 
over Pitate Mt. to Mr. Gibsons, 8 miles where we supped, 
had our horses fed, stayed all night. 

Sunday 27th, from Gibsons to Simpsons, 11 miles where we 
had breakfast, and had our horses fed. From Simpsons over 
the Allegheny Mountains or Blue Ridge to Strangers, 10 or 
12 miles, where our horses were fed, from thence to Franklin 
Court House, over Rocky Mt. 10 or 12 miles, put up with Mr. 
Tate, ate our dinner. 


END 


“In the fall or summer 1819, my Father, Otway Wilkinson, 
who married later my Father’s only sister, and Major Geo. 
Street left Virginia for Kentucky. My father kept the ac- 
count and made notes of travel and for the company, he was 
then in his 21st year. Have often heard him talk of the trip. 


Signed—Ira F. Ellis.” 
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THE 1714 COLONY OF GERMANNA, 
VIRGINIA 


By William J. Hinke, Ph. D. 


(Concluded) 


II. THE RICHTER (RECTOR) FAMILY 


Christoffel (Christopher) Richter and Anna Cathrin, his 
wife (surname unknown), brought the following children to 
baptism at Siegen: (1) Cathrin, bapt. Sunday Quasimodogeniti, 
1667; (2) Johannes, bapt. 25th Sunday after Trinity, 1668, 
at Truppach; (3) Friedrich, bapt. Sunday Exaudi, 1671; (4) 
Johannes, bapt. Trinity Sunday, 1672; (5) Jacob, bapt. Sun- 
day after New Year, 1679, at Truppach. This is the Virginia 
emigrant; (6) Hans Henrich (John Henry), bapt. Palm Sun- 
day, 1680. 

During the years 1658-1666, Christoffel Richter and his wife 
Elsbeth bring children to baptism at Siegen. Whether he is 
identical with the Christoffel Richter who resided later at 
Truppach is not certain, but quite probable. In that case his 
first wife died in 1666. He then may have married a woman 
from Truppach and moved to that village. The grandfather of 
this couple, who were in Siegen in 1658-1666, is mentioned 
in 1662 as Thilmann Richter. Anna Cathrin, wf. of Christoffel 
Richter, died at Druppach June 5, 1713, aged 72 years. 


The following marriages of the children of Christopher 
Richter are on record: (1) Jacob Richter, son of Christoph 
Richter, watchmaker at Truppach, married Gertrut, da. of 
Jacob Miller, church elder and assistant judge at Langen- 
holdinghausen, on Apr. 21, 1701; (2) Johannes Richter, son 
of Christofel Richter of Druppach, and Anna Maria, da. of 
Herman Wickel of Obernetphen (their banns proclaimed) on 
the 15th Sunday after Trinity, 1702; (3) Johannes Richter, 
son of Christopffel Richter of Druppach, married Enchen 
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(Anna) da. of Henrich Schafer of Dreissbach, on May 20, 
1704; (4) On the first Sunday of Epiphany, after receiving 
permission from Netphen, (banns were proclaimed of) Hans 
Henrich Richter, son of Christoffel Richter of Druppach, and 
Anna Cathrin, da. of Friedrich Hain, late elder at Hertz- 
hausen; (5) On Febr. 17, 1711, Hans Jacob Richter, son of 
Christophel Richter of Druppach, married Elsbeth (Eliza- 
beth), da. of Philip Fischbach. Their child: John Richter, 
son of Jacob Richter and Elisabeth, his wife, born at Siegen 
Dec. 1, 1711; sponsor John Fischbach. This John Jacob Rich- 
ter, who married in 1711, is the Virginia emigrant. 


III. THE FISCHBACH (FISHBACK) FAMILY 


Johannes (John) Fischbach of Seelbach, and Catharina, 
his wife, brought the following children to baptism at Siegen: 
(1) Clara, bapt. Sunday Judica, 1651, sp. Clara, da. of Jo- 
hannes Haimbach of Druppach; (2) Johannes, bapt. 3rd Sun- 
day after Epiphany, 1653, sp. Johannes Haynbach; (3) Jacob, 
2nd Sunday after Trinity, 1656, sp. Jacob Haynbach; (4) 
Jost, bapt. Sunday after Christmas, 1658, sp. Jost Fischbach ; 
(5) Philip, bapt. Sunday Judica, 1661, sp. Philip Heymbach; 
(6) Gerlach, bapt. 26th Sunday after Trinity, 1662, sp. Ger- 
lach Kolb of Oberschelten. 


Since a number of Heimbachs appear as sponsors of these 
children, we may infer that Catharine, wife of John Fischbach, 
was also a Heimbach. In 1630 “Jurg (George) Heinbach” 
and his wife Elsbeth, brought a daughter Cathrine to baptism. 
She may well have been the Cathrine, whom Johannes Fisch- 
bach married. The baptism of Johannes Fischbach is not re- 
corded. During the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) many bap- 
tisms are missing from the record. We may perhaps assume 
that Johannes Fischbach was born at Seelbach, at which place 
he resided in 1651 and later. That there were Fischbachs at 
Seelbach at that time is evident from the following entry: 
“1631, Aug. 10th, was baptized at Seelbach, Anna Fischbach, 
da. of Hans Fischbach and Cathrina, his wife, sp. Anna, da. 
of Johan Spielmann.” But, if we assume that Johannes Fisch- 
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bach was not born at Seelbach, but at Truppach, the following 
baptism may be that of the above mentioned Johannes: “1631, 
Nov. 23, at Drubbach, was baptized Johannes, son of Johannes 
Fischbach and of his wife Leissbeth (Elizabeth), sp. Johannes 
Beer of Birlebach.” 


Philip Fischbach, son of Johannes, born 1661, married at 
Druppach May 30, 1683, Elsbeth, da. of the late Johannes 
Heimbach of Druppach. Their children: (1) Clara, bapt. 
lst Sunday after Epiphany, 1684, sp. Clara, da. of Jost Otter- 
bach; (2) Maria Elssbeth, bapt. Sunday Quadragesimae, 1687, 
sp. Elssbeth, wife of Hermannus Otterbach; (3) Agnes, bapt. 
11th Sunday after Trinity, 1689, sp. Agnes, wife of Johannes 
Klappert; (4) Johannes, born July 12, 1691, sp. Johannes, 
son of Johann Holtzklaw. He emigrated to Virginia in 1714; 
(5) Hermannus, born May 21, 1693, bapt. Sunday Laetare, 
1693, sp. Hermann Grim. He emigrated to Virginia with his 
brother John in 1714; (6) Maria Elsbeth, b. Apr. 7, 1696, sp. 
Maria, wife of Jost Fischbach. 


IV. THE HOLZKLAU (HOLZCLAW) FAMILY 


Hans Henrich Holzklau (Holzklaw) of Druppach and his 
wife Gertrut brought the following children to baptism at 
Siegen: (1) Cathrin, bapt. 10th Sunday after Trinity, 1667; 
(2) Johannes, bapt. Jan. 4, 1670, in the chapel at Druppach, 
on account of the cold weather, sp. Johannes Otterbach; (3) 
Clara, bapt. 6th Sunday after Trinity, 1681, sp. Johannes Ot- 
terbach; (3) Clara, bapt. 6th Sunday after Trinity, 1681, sp. 
Clara, da. of Johannes Fischbach; (4) Hans Jacob, bapt. Sun- 
day Laetare, 1683, sp. Hans Jacob Spiess. 

The following marriages of these children are on record: 


“On the 9th Sunday after Trinity, 1694, (banns were pro- 
claimed of) Johannes Holtzklau, schoolmaster at Truppach, 
son of Hans Henrich Holtzklau of Truppach and Agnes Cath- 
rina, da. of Wilhelm (William) Lobrich, church schoolmaster 
at Oberfischbach.”’ 

“On Aug. 7, 1708, Hans Jacob Holtzklaw, schoolmaster at 
Ober Fischbach, son of Hans Henrich Holtzklaw of Druppach, 
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was married to Anna Margreth, da. of Hermannus Otterbach 
of Druppach.” Hans Jacob Holzklau emigrated to Virginia in 
1714. 

The church records at Oberfischbach contain the baptisms of 
two of John Jacob Holtzklau’s children, the same that appear 
in the Virginia records: (1) Johannes, son of Hans Jacob 
Holtzklau and Anna Margaret, was baptized July 17, 1709, 
sp. Johannes Otterbach of Druppach; (2) Johann Henrich, son 
of the above, was born Nov. 14, bapt. Nov. 22, 1711, at Ober- 
fischbach, sp. Johann Jung of Truppach. 


V. THE OTTERBACH (UTTERBACK) FAMILY 


This family was closely related to the Kempers and the 
Holzklaus and although the name of Herman Otterbach is 
not found among the 1714 settlers, he appears shortly after- 
wards. This justifies the inclusion of this family. 


Johannes Otterbach of Druppach and his wife Anna brought 
the following children to baptism at Siegen: (1) Girl (not 
named), bapt. Palm Sunday, 1652, sp. wife of Jost Schneider; 
(2) Elsbeth, bapt. 17th Sunday after Trinity, 1653, sp. wife 
of Ludwig Stuhl of Clafeld; (3) Gerlach, bapt. 7th Sunday 
after Trinity 1655, sp. Gerlach Stuell of Siegen; (4) Clara, 
bapt. 8th Sunday after Trinity, 1657, sp. Clara, wife of Johann 
Heimbach; (5) Johannes, bapt. 23rd Sunday after Trinity, 
1659, sp. Johan Lock of Iserfeld; (6) Johannes, bapt. Easter, 
1661, sp. Johan ————— of Clafeld; (7) Johannes, bapt. 17th 
Sunday after Trinity, 1662, sp. Johannes Schneider of Trup- 
pach; (8) Henrich, bapt. Trinity Sunday, 1668, sp. Henrich 
Heimbach. The baptism of Herman Otterbach is apparently 
missing. 

Hermannus Otterbach, son of Johannes Otterbach of Drup- 
pach, married at Siegen, Aug. 11, 1685, Elsbeth, da. of the 
late Philip Heimbach of Selbach. Their children: (1) Mar- 
greth, bapt. 9th Sunday after Trinity, 1686, sp. Margreth, 
wife of Johan Otterbach; (2) Elssbeth, bapt. on Festi- 
val of 2nd Pentecost, 1689, sp. Elssbeth, da. of Johannes 
Becker; (3) Johann Philip, born Mar. 22, bapt. Easter, 1692, 
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sp. Johann Heimbach, driver of Seelbach; (4) Johann Jacob, 
b. Nov. 23, 1695, bapt. Ist Advent Sunday 1695, sp. Johann 
Jacob ————— of Seelbach ; (5) Elisabeth Cathrina, b. Apr. 
19, 1697, sp. Elisabeth, wife of Johannes Schneider of Seel- 
bach; (6) Maria Cathrina, b. Nov. 5, 1699, sp. Cathrina, wife 
of Philip Heite; (7) Johannes, b. Apr. 15, 1702, sp. Johannes 
Otterbach; (8) Anna Cathrina, b. Jan. 2, 1705, sp. Anna 
Liesbeth (Elizabeth) Fischbach, single. 


VI. THE HEITE (HITT) FAMILY 


Jacob Heite of Rehbach and his wife Cathrin, brought the 
following children to baptism at Siegen: (1) Johann, bapt. 
4th Sunday after Epiphany, 1652, sp. Johann Bosch of Caan, 
late schoolmaster here; (2) Anna Cathrina, bapt. 9th Sunday 
after Trinity, 1653, sp. Anna Catharina, da. of Mannes (Her- 
mannes) Zoller of Mergenborn; (3) Chuen (Conrad), bapt. 
Sunday Exaudi, 1655, sp. Chuen Jost; (4) Antonius, bapt. 
21st Sunday after Trinity, 1656, sp. Tonjes (Antonius) Die- 
trich; (5) Elisabeth, bapt. Sunday Estomihi, 1658, sp. Cath- 
arina Elisabeth, da. of Johann Haite; (6) Johann Jacob, bapt. 
Trinity Sunday, 1660, sp. Johann Haass of Obernau; (7) 
Cathrina, bapt. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany, 1683, sp. Cathrina, 
wife of Daniel Kohl, shepherd on Cdller Street; (8) Peter, 
bapt. 14th Sunday after Trinity, 1665, sp. Peter Bell of Fick- 
enhitten. 

Peter Heite, son of Jacob Heite of Rehbach, married Epiph- 
any Sunday 1707, Maria Liessbeth (Elisabeth) da. of Johann 
Henrich Freudenberg of Ferndorf. He emigrated with his 
wife Elisabeth to Virginia in 1714. There is perfect agree- 
ment of the two sets of records. 

Mr. Ihrle, who made the extracts from the church records 
at Siegen, adds: “Where Jacob Heite came from I have not 
been able to discover. The estate Rehbach was a recent set- 
tlement. Perhaps he was the first who occupied it. Rehbach 
is now part of the parish Caan-Marienborn. The name Heide 
(Heidte) occurs at that time in Truppach, west of Siegen as 
well as in the so-called Count John district (Catholic) east of 
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Siegen. -As the Christian name Jacob is common, it would be 
difficult to pick out the right man.” 


C. FAMILIES FROM OBERFISCHBACH 


Inasmuch as Henry Haeger, the spiritual leader of the col- 
ony, had been ministering for a number of years (from 1703- 
1711), immediately before his coming to Virginia, to the Re- 
formed church at Oberfischbach, it is natural to suppose that 
at least some members of his colony came from that village. 
However, as there is no proof of this supposition, the fol- 
lowing identifications are more or less uncertain and we can 
offer them only as probabilities. 


I. THE SPIELMANN (SPILLMAN) FAMILY 


On May 5th, Sunday Exaudi, 1678, was baptized at Ober- 
fischbach, Johannes, son of Johannes Spielmann and his wife 
Katharina. 

On June 13, 1707, the banns were proclaimed at Oberfisch- 
bach of Johannes Spielmann, son of the late Johannes Spiel- 
mann of Oberfischbach and Maria Gertrud, daughter of Ar- 
nold Holtzklau of Salchendorf. The couple were married 
elsewhere. 

This couple may well be John Spellman and his wife Mary, 
who are mentioned in the Virginia records. However, the iden- 
tification is not certain, because there were Spielmanns also at 
Siegen. On Mar. 23, 1713, there is recorded at Siegen the 
death of Johannes Spielmann, elder of the congregation, aged 
70 years, at Seelbach, a village which belonged to the Siegen 
parish. It must, however, be said that there is at Siegen no 
similar marriage that fits the 1714 emigrant. 


II. THE CUNTZE (KUNTZE, CUNTZ) FAMILY 


On Jan. 20, 1704, the banns were proclaimed at Oberfisch- 
bach of Jost Kuntze, son of Johannes Kuntze, late of Niedern- 
dorf and of Anna Gertrud, daughter of Martinus Reinschmidt ; 
they were married Febr. 7th. Their children: (1) Johannes, 
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bapt. Apr. 18, 1706, at Niederndorf, sp. Johannes Stracke of 
Niederndorf; (2) Anna Elisabeth, bapt. Dec. 23, 1708; sp. 
Anna Margretha, da. of Tillman Kuntze and Elisabeth, wife 
of Valentin Schneider; (3) Christian, b. Aug. 30, 1712, sp. 
Christian Kuntz. 

The objections to this identification are evident: (1) The 
name of John Cuntz’s wife in the Virginia records is Cath- 
arine; (2) The names of the children of the Virginia Cuntz 
were John, Annalis and Kathrin. But, it cannot be regarded 
as beyond the range of possibility that (1) John Cuntz’s wife 
died in 1713; (2) his son Christian may also have died and 
(3) the name Annalis in the Virginia records cannot be the 
name of a son, but must be the well-known abbreviation of 
the German name Anna Elisabeth, and that was the second 
child of the Oberfischbach man. Hence the possibility that 
the two persons are identical remains. 


D. FAMILIES OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


There are several names among the Germanna colonists of 
1714 which are so common that it is exceedingly difficult to 
identify them. They are the Hoffman and Weber (Weaver) 
families. 


I. THE HOFFMANN (HUFFMAN) FAMILY 


Regarding the Hoffman family we can only point out some 
possibilities. On August 9, 1681, was married at Siegen Jo- 
hann Henrich Hoffman, son of Johannes Hoffman and Anna 
Cathrina, daughter of Henrich Bobel of the Iron Forge at Mue- 
sen. On the second Sunday after Trinity, 1682, Henrich Hoff- 
man and his wife Elisabeth, brought to baptism a son, Johann. 
This baptism is recorded at Siegen. The parents, Henry Moff- 
mann of Cahn and Leisa (Elisa), daughter of Ebert Hoff- 
man, were married at Siegen on June 22, 1680. 

A third person that might come under consideration is Jo- 
hannes Hoffmann, son of the late Thilman Hoffman of Isern, 
who was married on May 27, 1690, to Gertrude, daughter of 
John Reichnau, of Siegen. In the case of the last two per- 
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sons mentioned, it would be necessary to suppose that their 
wives died and that they married again before 1724. 

From the diaries of the Moravian missionaries, who visited 
Germantown, Virginia, in 1748, it appears that John Henry 
Hoffman, who was then living at Germantown, had a brother 
Matthew, who was living at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. See 
Virginia Magazine, XI, 232. 


II. THE WEBER (WEAVER) FAMILY 


The name of Tillman Weber (Weaver) and his mother 
Anna has thus far not been found, either at Siegen or in its 
neighborhood. But Mr. Ihrle reports that the surname Weber 
is found at Ejiserfeld, Niederschelden and Weidenau. This 
leaves something for the future historian to investigate. 


III. THE CHIEF MINER, J. JUSTUS ALBRECHT 


The most shadowy figure among the 1714 colonists has been 
thus far the chief miner, J. Justus Albrecht, whom Graffen- 
ried mentions in his “Relation of My American Project.” 
Some light has been thrown upon this person by a record 


which has been published recently. It is nothing less than a 
legal document, drawn up by Johann Justus Albrecht himself 
at Siegen on August 15, 1711, by which he offered to pay over 
to the three Reformed ministers of that city the annual sum 
of 350 rix-dollars in specie, “as soon as the mines will be in 
running order and receive the blessing of God.” The opening 
sentences of this document are interesting enough to be quoted 
in full: 

“Whereas the allwise Providence of God has brought it 
about that her Royal Majesty of Great» Britain and the Lords 
Proprietaries and governors in America, namely in Carolina, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and also in the other provinces, have 
resolved to open mines of gold, silver and other metals, and, 
whereas I, the subscriber, Johann Justus Albrecht, chief miner, 
in the service of her Royal Majesty and the Lords Proprie- 
taries, have been engaged by an hereditary contract to carry 
out this work and, by the grace of God and His blessing, have 
already made a good beginning, and, whereas workmen and 
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tools are needed, I have gone to Germany, in order to have 
them made and have stayed for some time in the city of Siegen, 
the residence of the princes of Nassau.” We do not know what 
became of the chief miner Albrecht, but his hereditary con- 
tract did not prevent him from fading out of the picture. The 
above document was published in the memorial volume, en- 
titled Von Kindelsberg und Martinshardt, published at Muesen 
in 1927, to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the Muesen 
parish. 

Another interesting fact may be mentioned. In April, 1927, 
the pastor of the Muesen Church, the Rev. Henry Heider, 
wrote a letter directly to the President of the United States, 
Mr. Coolidge, informing him that his church intended to cele- 
brate the 300th anniversary of the founding of the church, 
and that for the memorial volume to be published they would 
like to have some photographs of Germanna, Virginia, which 
was founded by twelve families from Muesen and neighbor- 
hood, who built the first iron furnace in Virginia. Mr. Cool- 
idge very graciously turned the request over to the Hon. H. F. 
Byrd, governor of Virginia, who directed the conservation de- 
partment of the State to have these photographs taken. A 
series of eight photographs of the entrance into the iron mine 
of Governor Spotswood, the ruins of his iron furnace, some 
of the ruined buildings on Governor Spotswood’s land, his ter- 
raced gardens, the Rapidan River in the neighborhood of Ger- 
manna and the environs of the old settlement, were turned over 
to the State Department, which forwarded them to the Amer- 
ican Consul at Cologne, who sent them to their final destination, 
the pastor of the Muesen Church. The pastor and people of 
Muesen were so proud of these photographs, which came 
directly from America, that, although they came too late to be 
included in the Memorial Volume, they published them in a 
separate pamphlet entitled “Ein Gruss aus Nordamerika zur 
300-Jahrfeier des Ev. Gemeinde Miisen”, that is, “A Greet- 
ing from North America for the 300th Anniversary of the 
Evangelical Church at Muesen.” Thus another significant tie 
between the Old and the New Worlds was established. 
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LOWER NORFOLK COUNTY RECORDS 
1636-1646 
(Continued ) 





At a Court 
holden in the Lower Norfolk at the house of Capt. John Sibsey 
March the 15th 1640 
Present— Capt. Tho. Willoughby, Esqr. 
Capt. John Sibsey ‘Mr. Wm. Julian 
Mr, Edwd Windham Mr. Henry Seawell 
Leift. Francis Mason 


Whereas it appeareth to the Court by specialty that Thomas 
Francis is indebted unto Lancaster Lovett the quantity of 10 
pounds of powder and 50 pounds of swan shot, It is there- 
fore ordered that Thos. Bullock attorney for the said Thos. 
Francis shall make payment of the like particulars within two 
months, or else give satisfaction according to the rates that 


the said commodities shall be sold for the present year, other- 
wise execution to be awarded— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by account upon oath 
that John Lanckfield deceased, was indebted unto Cornelius 
Lloyd the sum of 194 Ibs. of tobacco stripped and smooth, It 
is therefore ordered that Robert Hayes administrator of the 
said John Lanckfield’s estate shall satisfy and pay unto the 
said Cornelius Lloyd the said sum of 194 Ibs of tobacco with- 
in 20 days otherwise execution to be awarded— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by bill that John Lanck- 
field deceased, was indebted unto Capt. Adam Thorrowgood 
the just sum of 561 lbs of tobacco stripped and smooth, It is 
therefore ordered that the administrator of the said Lanck- 
field’s estate shali pay unto Mrs. Sarah Thorrowgood, wife of 
the said Adam Thorrowgood, deceased, the said sum of 561 
Ibs of tobacco, by the last of April next ensuing, otherwise 
execution to be awarded— 
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Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that John 
Lanckfield deceased, was indebted unto William Shipp the full 
sum of 330 lbs of tobacco stripped and smooth It is therefore 
ordered that the administrator of the said Langfield’s estate 
shall pay unto the said William Shipp the said sum of 330 Ibs 
of tobacco within ten days, otherwise execution to be awarded— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by sufficient testimony 
that John Lanckfield deceased, did acknowledge himself in- 
debted unto William Fowler the full sum of 80 lbs of tobacco, 
stripped and smooth and 16 shillings in sterling money and 3 
ells of canves, It is therefore ordered that the administrator of 
the said Lanckfield’s estate pay unto Anne Fowler, wife of 
the said deceased William Fowler, the said sum of 80 lbs of 
tobacco, and 16 shillings to be paid according to the late act 
of Assembly, and the canvas to be paid in kind, within 10 days, 
otherwise execution to be awarded— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Dier hath done 
certain work for Francis Land and hath not received any sat- 
isfaction for the same It is therefore ordered that the said 
Francis Land shall pay unto the said Dier the sum of 50 lbs 
of tobacco, stripped and to deliver the said Dier one canoe, 
the which doth belong to him, and also pay the charges of the 
Court, otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that owine 
Hayes is indebted unto John Dier the sum of one barrel and a 
half of corn: It is therefore ordered that the same Owine 
Hayes shall make payment of the said quantity of corn unto 
the said Dier within 2 months, otherwise execution to be 
awarded— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Humphrey Best 
hath served James Warner the full term, according to his in- 
denture and that he hath not received any clothes of the said 
Warner, according to the custom of the country, It is therefore 
ordered that the said James Warner shall within ten days or 
14 days at farthest, provide for the said Best clothes and 
necessaries according to the custom of Virginia, otherwise exe- 
cution to be awarded— 
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Whereas Richard Sternell hath arrested to this Court Henry 
Hawkins who hath made his appearance according to the tenor 
of his bond, but the said Sternell hath not appeared to prose- 
cute the said Hawkins, It is therefore ordered that the said 
Sternell shall pay the charges of this Court and remain non 
suited— 

Oliver Van Leck hath made it appear to this Court that he 
hath transported into this Colony the four persons whose 
names are hereunder mentioned— 


Oliver Van Leck Catherine Van Leck 
Peter Van Leck John Wise 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that Owine 
Hayes is indebted unto Richard Foster the quantity of 3 barrels 
of corn, and 20 lbs of stripped and smooth tobacco, It is there- 
fore ordered that the said Owine Hayes shall within 30 days 
make payment of the said corn and tobacco, according to the 
tenor of his bill, with charges of the Court, otherwise execution 
to be awarded— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that John Pamer hath 
cleared certain ground for Goweringe Lanckester and hath not 
received any satisfaction for the same—lIt is therefore ordered 
that the said Gowine shall make payment unto the said Pamer 
the quantity of 50 Ibs of stripped and smooth tobacco within 
ten days with charges of the Court, otherwise execution— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by the oath of Richard 
Kennon that John White deceased did, in his lifetime, freely 
and voluntarily give unto Johnathan Langworth 12 days work, 
and sent his servant John Nat for to perform the same, It is 
therefore ordered that the said Johnathan Langworth shall be 
discharged from any demand of satisfaction for the 12 days 
work and from the fear of any future plesse (police) made 
by the administrator of the said White’s estate or any other— 

Whereas it appeareth to this Court by condition that John 
Nutkine is indebted unto Thomas Britaine the quantity of 60 
Ibs. of tobacco stripped, It is therefore ordered that the said 
John Nutkine shall, within 10 days, make payment of the said 
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debt, and the charges of this Court—otherwise execution to be 
ordered— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by the oath of William 
Edwards that Richard Kennon is indebted unto John Monds 
the just sum of 40 lbs of stripped and smooth tobacco, It is 
therefore ordered that the said Richard Kennon shall, within 
10 days, make payment of the said debt unto the said John 
Monds, otherwise execution to be awarded— 


It is ordered by this Court that every working hand and 
tithable person beginning at Peter Porter and so along to Capt. 
Willoughby, for the minister’s duties, shall pay 10 shillings 
per poll, which was by former agreement, and it is further 
ordered that the said inhabitants shall satisfy and pay 24 lbs 
of tobacco per poll, being for 52 persons, as by the list appear- 
eth and one bushel of corn per poll for and towards the new 
repairing and finishing of the church and lastly that the sheriff 
shall have power to receive of Mr. Cornelius Loyd and Mr. 
Robt. Feske, of each of them 100 Ibs of tobacco, the which 
given freely as a gift towards the church, otherwise execution— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by bill that Thos. Hayes 
is indebted unto Thos. Bullock the sum of 90 lbs of tobacco, 
stripped and smooth, It is therefore ordered that the said Thos. 
Hayes shall make payment unto the said Thos. Bullock of the 
said sum within ten days otherwise execution to be ordered— 

These are to certify that Wm. Davis hath made to appear to 
this Court by the oath of Wm. Shipp that he hath transported 
into this colony one William Couldwiell and hath not taken up 
land for him— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court that Robert Mathews is 
indebted unto Lancaster Lovett the just sum of 3 £ sterling 
to be paid valuably in tobacco, It is therefore ordered that the 
said Robt. Mathews shall, within ten days, make payment of 
the said debt according to acts of the Assembly, otherwise 
execution— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by a note of particulars 
what charges the Burgesses have been at and is approved on 
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by this Court, It is therefore ordered that all the tithables in- 
habitants shall pay for the defraying of their charges 2 Ibs of 
tobacco per poll to be levied by the Sheriff or his deputy and 
to be brought unto such place or places and the rest of the 
levies, as the sheriff or his deputy shall appoint—the said 
places to be appointed as necessary for the inhabitants as pos- 
sible may be, and where there shall be any which shall refuse 
to make payment of these or any other levies or court fees, 
that then the sheriff of this county shall have the power to dis- 
train upon any part of their estates for satisfaction thereof— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by bill that William 
Fowler deceased, was indebted unto Thomas Bullock the quan- 
tity of 105 lbs of tobacco stripped and smooth—It is therefore 
ordered that Anne Fowler, wife of the said William Fowler 
deceased, shall make payment unto the said Thos. Bullock of 
the said debt within 10 days, with charges of the court, other- 
wise execution to be awarded— 


Whereas it appeareth to this Court by specialty that John 
Lanckfield is indebted unto William Shipp the just sum of 
9 £ and 6d. sterling—lIt is therefore ordered that the admin- 
istrator of the said Lanckfield’s estate shall satisfy and pay 
unto the said Wm. Shipp the said debt, within 10 days, ac- 
cording to the acts of Assembly, otherwise execution etc. 


The deposition of Robt. Hayes, age 46 years or thereabouts, 
sworn & examined, sayeth—that being to transport 1000 of 
bricks from Kequatan for Mr. Bullock, the which were due 
from Nicholas Wright, the said Bricks being demanded by 
this deponent for the use of Mr. Bullock, but the said Nich- 
olas Wright replied that he acknowledged the debt to be one 
but, at that time had no bricks to make payment of the debt 
but promised this deponent that, at his next return to Kequotan 
he should have the bricks but before the return of this de- 
ponent the said Nicholas Wright was dead, and further this 
deponent sayeth not— 


The deposition of William Edwards age 44 years or there- 
abouts, sworn and examined sayeth— 
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sles in- Being at the house of Richard Kennon he heard the said 
Ibs of Kennon and John Monds discoursing of some certain reck- 
ity and onings which were between them and the said John Monds 
of the gave the said Kennon a free discharge but upon the condition 
e said that the said Kennon shall make payment of 40 Ibs of tobacco 
4S POs- at Tristram Masons—but further this deponent sayeth not— 
refuse The deposition of Thos. Cheely age 50 years or thereabouts, 
t fees, sworn and examined sayeth—that he heard John Pamer de- 
to dis- mand of Gowine Lanckester ground for three years and that 
reel the said Gowine did absolutely deny the said Pamer any ground 
Jilliam and also told him he should have none unless he would come 
quan- and live upon it, and further this deponent sayeth not. 
refore 
*owler 
ck of The names of such as are indebted unto Johnathan 
other- Langworth’s estate— 

Thomas Browne by book 137 

jae William Soleman 140 

pli. Henry Hawkins by book 100 
pps Mr. Loyd by book 
S, ac- John Clark by book 

Robert Taylor 
bouts, Simon Peeters 
00 of Will. Ramshaw 
: d - Warron Mills 
saad Will. Edwards 160 
e one Moyser Stonne 080 
. debt Tho. Davis 100 
uotan Tho. Wright by Bill 200 
s de- John Watkins 120 


r this wonaiaad 
Total in Tobacco 1213 
here- Mr. Harrison debtor 10 £ sterling 
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The names of those to whom the estate of Johnathan 
Langworth is indebted in tobacco 


To Mr. Feake 
To Tho. Joyner 
To Robt. Lewis 
To Tho. Hart 
To James Eaves 
To Mr. Loydd 


793 Ibs 
360 
300 
150 
274 


To Simon Hancock, one case of 
strong water & 2 pairs of shoes 
To John Watkins, one bushel of salt 


The names of those to whom the estate is engaged 


To Thos. Todd 

To Mr. Dier 

To Richard Wolman 
To Will. Shipp 

To Jon. Gardner 

To Mathew Hayard 
To Petter Setbourne 
and four barrels of corn 
To Petter Kighlesworth 
and two barrels of corn 


Total in Money 
In corn barrels 


£ 

07 
03 
00 
02 
05 
00 
02 


01 


21 


> DD 


& &8RSSRES 
S 888ssss 


&8 


These accounts delivered upon oath by Richard Kennon. 


A note of debts received by Richard Kennon being the estate 
of Johnathan Langworth deceased Imd. (?) by Simon Han- 


cock 
By Capt. Sibsey 
by Mr. Mason 


1066 Ibs 
1660 
0100 
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han by Mr. Gayter 0300 
by Ensign Thos. Lambert 0200 
by Peeter Porter 0052 
by Robt. Taylor 0320 
by Mr. Julian 0456 
by Henry Hawkins 1338 
by Mr. Ramshaw 0282 
by Richd. Owine 0820 
by Mr. Sawer 0887 
by Mr. Watkins 0300 
by Robt. Glasgow 0400 
d by William Edwards 0150 
by Mr. Loydd 0080 
by George Lock 1000 
At Nansamond 0788 
by William Dedford 0110 
by William Nash 0200 
by Thos. Smith 0100 
by John Munds 0100 
of the crop 2000 


Debts discharged and paid by Richard Kennon being due and 
paid as followeth out of the estate of Johnathan Langworth, 


deceased— 

To William Dedford 1500 Ibs tobacco 
to Capt. Sibsey upon bill 0220 
mans Parsons tiths 0080 
e estate to William Shipp upon bill 0576 
n Han- to William Shaipp by book 1015 
to Mr. Robinson 1264 
to Thos. Smith 1500 


to John Monds 1500 
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to Mr. Loydd 0663 

Shipped home 7 hogsheads of to- 
bacco containing 2100 

Burnt in Lieu of the 7 hogshead 2100 


The Burgesses Charges allowed on by this 
Court 


Find by 20 pounds of butter 15 Ibs tobacco 
by 4 hoggs 0080 
by 1 hogshead of beer 0060 
by beer and diet 0040 
by 2 bushels of peas 0010 
by 1 case of strong waters 0040 


by 1 man to dress the said victuals 0030 
by 1 barrel of corn 025 
by 2 servants 3 days 0010 
by 4 men 7 days 0040 


So much to be abated out of the levies of 
Mr. Mears for a hog the which the Bur- 
gesses had the last Assembly 0040 


390 


(To be continued) 
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DR. MITCHELL, M. D., F. R.S., 
OF VIRGINIA 


by 


HERBERT THATCHER 


Part IV—ContTINUED 


12Peter Collinson’s high opinion of Mitchell’s discoveries in the 
anatomy of the Opossum. 


Peter Collinson, writing to John Bartram on May 16th, 
1742, said that Dr. Mitchell of Urbanna in Virginia had em- 
ployed some of his leisure time in examining the internal struc- 
ture of the opossum and did not doubt but that in time he 
would clear up doubtful points. Collinson said: “I have had 
the opportunity of seeing, and handling and playing with a 
female that had three young nearly as large as herself, and 
by frequent use were as docile as cats, and in colour not so 
much unlike. The opossum has been remarkably distinguished 
from other animals in the wonderful provision contrived for 
the preservation of its young; and another wonder attending 
it, is how the young comes so very small to the teat. This, 
none as yet has been able to ascertain, but by conjecture, and 
it has puzzled all our anatomists to find the apparatus requisite 
to carry on the delicate operations”. 


Mark Catesby on the Opossum. 


Mark Catesby, a personal friend of Collinson and Mitchell, 
in his Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands, Appendix p. xxix, published in 1748, writing of the 
opossum says that nothing is more believed in American than 
that the young opossums are bred at the teats of their dams. 
“But as it is apparent from the dissection of one of them by 





12 William ri ial Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey 
Marshall, pp. 154-155. 
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Dr. Tyson, that their structure is formed for generation like 
that of other animals, they must necessarily be bred and ex- 
cluded the usual way of quadrupeds. Yet,” he says, “I have 
many times seen the young ones just born, fixed and hanging 
to the teats of their dams when they were not bigger than 
mice; in this state all their members were apparent, yet not so 
distinct and perfectly formed but that they looked much like 
a Foetus than otherwise, and seemed inseparably fixed to the 
teats, from which no small force was required to pull their 
mouths, and afterwards being held to the teat would not fix to 
it again. By what method the dam after exclusion fixes them 
to her teats is a secret yet unknown.” (See Phil. Trans. Nos, 
239 and 290). 


The Encyclopedia Britannica and the Opossum. 


According to the writer of the article on the opossum in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is now known that the young, 


born naked, blind and fingerless, reach the pouch by their own 
unaided efforts, but he gives us no clue as to the manner in 
which they fix themselves to the teats. 


Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell’s opinion of Dr. Mitchell’s paper 
on the Opossum. 


Desirous of obtaining expert opinion on the value of Dr. 
Mitchell’s paper on the opossum at the time it was written I 
solicited that of Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, C. B. E., F. R. S., 
D. Sc., LL.D., Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, 
who on January 30th, 1930, kindly replied as follows: “I have 
read Dr. Mitchell’s manuscript on the reproductive organs of 
the opossum with much interest. Without doubt it was a sub- 
stantial and valuable addition to the knowledge of his time. 
There are a few points on which he is not quite confirmed by 
modern knowledge, but he was far in advance of his time.” 
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18Dr, Mitchell’s essay upon the causes of the different colours 
of people in different climates. 

On April 22nd, 1743, Dr. Mitchell sent the above-mentioned 
Essay to Collinson, and accompanied it by the following letter: 


“I promised you some return for your favours, by sending 
you my Essay on that strange phenomenon in nature, the 
Cause of the Colour of Negroes. 1 cannot promise you much 
because my daily employments engross so much of my time. 
But this I shall beg leave to say, that with great care I have 
made the experiments and observations on purpose to find out 
the truth. I must own I was surprised at first to see them 
differ from the opinion of some learned me, especially in 
matters of fact, which they rather allege than prove, relating to 
the fluid mucus of the Cuticula, or Corpus reticulare, for 
which reason I repeated my experiments on living subjects 
several times, but could never see any tokens of that black 
juice. I am apt to think that anatomists perceiving the corpus 
reticulare in dead bodies to be a soft pappy substance, have 
rather imagined than really found it to be, or contain, a fluid 
mucous humor. But as I am afraid this will come too late 
for a solution of this prize problem, proposed by the Academy 
of Bordeaux, if you think it deserves so great an honour, 
pray communicate it to the Royal Society, and if it meets their 
particular regard, I submit it to be printed, in your learned and 
curious Memoirs. [Philosophical Transactions]. 

On May 3rd, 1744, the above extract of Mitchell’s letter, and 
part of the Essay were read to the Royal Society, the remainder 
being read at different times up to June 14th. The manuscript 
of both appear in the Letters and Papers of the Archers of 
the Royal Society No. 8, pp. 1-37. 
_ 13 Philosophical Transactions No. 43, p. 102, also Letters and Papers 
in the Archives of the Royal Society 1, 286. This essay was trans- 
lated into German by A, G. Kaestner and published in the Hamburg 
Magazine, 1747, Vol. 1, pp. 235-266 and 378-308. A. G. Kaestner, born 
at Leipsic 1719, Professor of Mathematics at Leipsic 1746, and at 
Gottingen 1756-1800. Elected F. R. S. London, 1789. Knew French, 
Latin, English, Italian and Spanish. Died 1800. 

14 Mitchell in his Essay said that the Academy of Bordeaux had re- 


ceived no satisfactory answer to their problem. See Phil. Trans. (Vol. 
43, p. 102). 
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In Vol. 19, p. 243, of the Journal Book of the Royal Society 
the following summary of Dr. Mitchell’s essay is given: 

“The professed and principal design of the author of this 
ingenious discourse is to resolve the problem, why a negroe’s 
skin is black, which since it is a problem, as he observes, that 
must presuppose a knowledge of Colour in general: nothing 
further can be required in the solution, but to show how far 
from the make and the texture of the skin, such a colour must 
arise; in the same manner as Sir Isaac Newton has done in 
explaining the colours of other substances, and consequently it 
will be necessary first to enquire into the Cause of the Colour 
of skin in general, and therefore to begin with that of white 
people, and of the changes of the colour that arise from preter- 
natural affection. To do which in a regular manner, he forms 
his discourse into so many different and distinct Propositions 
that it may be more easily perceived how far each Proposition 
is supported by its Demonstration, and how far each conduces 
towards forming the conclusions concerning the colour of ne- 
groes’ skins. Nor can there be any better way to give the 
sum of this regular and rational discourse, but by delivering 
the Propositions themselves, since the whole consists of noth- 
ing else but of the demonstration of the truth of these, and of 
their use in the explanation of other phenomena.” 

Then follows a series of Dr. Mitchell’s Propositions, accom- 
panied by their Demonstrations and concluded by Corollaries 
on the whole discourse, all of which tend to prove that the 
colour of men’s skins depends on the climate and their mode 
of living. 

PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1. 

That the colour of white people proceeds from the colour 
which the epidermis transmits, that is from the colour of the 
parts under the epidermis, rather than from any colour of 
its own. 


Proposition 2. 


That the skins of negroes are of a thicker substance and 
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denser texture than those of white people, and transmit no 
colour through them. 


Proposition 3. 

The part of the skin which appears black in negroes is the 
Corpus reticulare cutis and external lamella of the epidermis: 
and all other parts are of the same colour in them with those 
of white people except the fibres which press between those two 


parts. 


Proposition 4. 

The colour of negroes does not proceed from any black hu- 
mour or fluid parts contained in their skins, for there is none 
such in any parts of their bodies, more than in white people. 


Proposition 5, 

The epidermis, especially its external lamella is divided into 
parts, by its pores and scales, two hundred times less than the 
particles of bodies upon which their colours depend. 


Proposition 6. A Problem. 


To determine and explain the proximate cause of the colour 
of Negroes, Indians and white people, etc., from the fore- 
going propositions. To which this author gives an ingenious 
solution from the different transparency of the cuticle (the 
outermost or thin skin) in transmitting and mixing variously 
the colour of the parts under it, or from its opacity in hinder- 
ing the transmission; all seemingly agreeable to Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Doctrine, excepting in some passages interlined which 
seem to be of another writing. 


Proposition 7. 

The influence of the sun in hot countries and of the ways 
of life of the inhabitants in them, are the remote causes of the 
colour of Negroes, Indians, etc. And the ways of living 
among most nations of white people make their colour whiter 
than they were originally, or would be naturally. 

After he (Dr. Mitchell) has given the Demonstration of 
these Propositions, he draws from the whole, eight Corollaries. 
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CoROLLARIES 
Corollary 1. 


That white spots on the skin of Negroes proceed from the 
same cause with red spots on white people. 


Corollary 2. 


That the hair of Negroes became short and frizzled from 
the exsiccation of its substance. 


Corollary 3. 


That many morbid discolorations of the body proceed from 
a preternatural thickness and density of the membrane of the 
skin, than from any humours lodged in them. 


Corollary 4. 


The bodies of whites are more perspirable than those of Ne- 
groes, but perspire less in hot weather and more in cold. 


Corollary 5. 


White people are more healthy in cold, and black and tawny 
people in hot climates. 


Corollary 6. 


The perspirable matter of black or tawny people is more 
subtle and volatile in its nature, more acid, penetrating and 
offensive in its effect, than the milder effluvia of whites. 


Corollary 7. 


This acrimony of the perspirable humours, with the thickness 
and density of the skin of black and tawny people make them 
subject to many severe cutaneous [skin] distempers accom- 
panied with a contagion which white people never feel. 


Corollary 8. 


This is a deduction from the whole to show that from what 
has been said about the cause of the colour of black and white 
people we may justly conclude that they might very naturally 
be descended from one and the same parents, which he en- 
deavours to show to be consistent with his former principles 
and with reason, by various arguments. 
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Note by H. Thatcher. 


As Mitchell was particularly interested in medical matters 
in Virginia, and, himself, was a victim of a malady which 
may have been due to the climate of Virginia, I shall now 
quote the whole of Corollary V which deals with the effect of 
the climate of Virginia on negroes and white people. He says: 
“White people are most healthy in cold, and black and tawny 
people in hot countries; each being subject to disorders on re- 
moval to these respective climes. The causes of the diseases 
of white people in hot countries are often opposite and con- 
trary to such as proceed merely from heat, which exalts the 
fluids, exsiccates the solids and quickens the circulation, occa- 
sioning severe acute diseases; but the thin and rare skins and 
large pores of white people make them subject to too large 
cutaneous evacuation of the most subtle and active fluids; by 
which the body is enfeebled, and comes to be in an imbibing 
state both on its external and internal surfaces, and too readily 
imbibes the humidity of the air and aliment (nourishment) 
without a previous digestion; causing a cold and humid, rather 
than a hot and dry state of the body; from whence proceed 
their lingering acute and obstructively chronical [chronic] mal- 
adies, more frequent in hot countries than the former, espe- 
cially among whites. Negroes, notwithstanding their hardier 
usage, are more apt to have their perspiration obstructed in 
cold weather and contract fevers from thence; whereas, in hot 
weather, their thicker hides serve as a coat, to keep off the 
power of the sun and preserve the body against the moisture 
of the air, so remarkably great and very pernicious in all hot 
countries, especially in certain seasons, which are always sickly. 


“Hence, white people should be best clothed in hot weather, 
and blacks in cold; a thing much neglected in Virginia though 
the cause of one-half of the untimely deaths of both sorts of 


people in it.” 


Haller’s summary of Mitchell’s paper on the Colour of Men’s 
Skins. 


Haller, to whom Linnaeus wrote in 1746, informing him of 
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Mitchell’s arrival in England, and who was therefore par- 
ticularly interested in Mitchell’s writings, summarises his essay 
on the “Colour of Men’s Skins” in his “Bibliotheca Anatomica”, 
Vol 11, p. 377, by saying that Dr. Mitchell “alleges that the 
cause of the blackness of Negroes lies in their thick skins in 
which beams of light are held and are not reflected, and that 
the heat of the sky first made the skin swarthy and then 
black.” 


The Encyclopedia Britannica and the Colour of Negroes’ Skins. 


The writer of the article on Negroes in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—14th Edition, 1929, says that “The colour of the 
skin is due to the greater abundance of the colouring matter 
in the mucous membrane between the inner or true skin and 
the epidermis. The dark colour seems to depend neither on 
geographical position, the isothermal of greatest heat, nor even 
altogether on racial purity.” 

The writer of that article shows that throughout the whole 
of the negro region of Africa are people with skins the colours 
of which range from a dusky or yellow-brown to the sooty black 
of the negroes themselves, and that some mixed races e. g. 
the Abyssinians and others are quite as black as the darkest 
negro. He however, says that “the development of pigment in 
the dark skinned races is a natural protection against the ultra- 
violet rays of tropical regions, must be viewed as part of a 
many-sided modification of the skin under torrid conditions.” 


Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell and Dr. Mitchell’s paper on the 
Colour of Men’s Skins. 


I wrote to Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London asking him to express his opinion 
on Dr. Mitchell’s theory that the colour of Negroes’ skin is due 
to climate and their mode of life, and he kindly replied: “I 
think that Dr. Mitchell was wrong; there seems little doubt but 
that race is more important than climate in this matter.” 





15 Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell Kt, C. B. E., F. R. S., F. Z. S.,, 
D. Se, ts ta D. 
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Note by H. Thatcher. 


Although Dr. Mitchell, in his essay, accepts the Biblical ac- 
count of the origin of man; he deprecates the common notion 
that the black skin of the negroes was the result of a curse on 
the descendants of Ham, the son of Noah, and prefers to re- 
gard it as a blessing, for without a thick skin, the cause of 
their blackness, they could never endure the heat which is so 
injurious to the thin-skinned whites. He thought the whites 
had degenerated more from the original complexion of Noah 
and his family than either the Red Indians or even the Ne- 


groes. 


Dr. Mitchells Visit to Philadelphia in 1744. 


On May Sth, 1744, Dr. Mitchell wrote a letter (probably his 
first) to John Bartram of Philadelphia to which Bartram re- 
plied on June’® 30, saying: “I should have been exceedingly 
pleased to have been acquainted with thee when I travelled in 
your country in the year 1738 when I lodged in Fredericksburg, 
from whence I travelled near 60 miles down Rappshanock, 
thence over Dragon’s Bridge to John Clayton, when I was dis- 
appointed of seeing him, he having gone over the mountains.” 
In the following September Dr. Mitchell took a voyage to 
Philadelphia for the benefit of his health where,’’ during a stay 
of three weeks, he lodged several nights at Bartram’s house. 


18On September 13th, 1744, Benjamin Franklin, writing to 
Dr. Cadwallader Colden of New York province said: “Dr. 
Mitchell, a gentleman from Virginia, came to Town this morn- 
ing with Mr. Bertram [Bartram] and we have been together 
all day, which has hindered my writing to you as I intended. 
We are to go to Mr. Logan’s to-morrow, when I shall have an 





16 William Darlington’s “Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey 
Marshall”, p. 363 

17 Bartram to Gronovius, Dec. 6, 1745. William Darlington “Me- 
morials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall”, p. 353. 

18 Copy supplied me by Mr. William Smith Mason, Evanston, Illinois, 
who has kindly given me permission to publish it. 
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opportunity of knowing his sentiments of your ‘Piece on 
Fluxions.”!® 


Dr. Mitchell’s Essay on the Yellow Fever. 

Dr. Mitchell showed this essay on the Yellow Fever to Ben- 
jamin Franklin at Philadelphia. It was published in New 
York in 1814 in the “American and Philosophical Register, Vol. 
IV., pp. 181-215, under the title of: “Account of the Yellow 
Fever which prevailed in Virginia in the year 1737, 1741 and 
1742, in a letter to the late Cadwallader Colden, Esqr., of New 
York, from the late John Mitchell, M. D., F. R. S., of Vir- 
ginia.” 

On page 187 Dr. Mitchell states that he conducted a post- 
mortem examination of two victims in the year 1737, thus 
showing that he adopted the most up-to-date European methods, 
Of the several remedies he tried, that which he most favoured 
was the Hippocratic remedy of Evacuations. But later he was 
inclined to favour the use of Peruvian bark (cinchona or qui- 
nine). On page 208 Dr. Mitchell writes: “When I first per- 
ceived that the event and tendency of the disease was to a 
mortification I thought of the bark, the antiseptic virtue of 
which had been so well demonstrated and exposed to the world, 
and which I have known some instances of in Virginia. Had I 
at the same time known of its good effects in small-pox, which 
I have since been informed of from the Edinburgh Medical 
Essays*® (as well as by Dr. Fothergill in London, who advised 
me to the use of the bark in it, from the resemblance that the 
disease bears to small-pox, and informed me of three cases of 
a disease like this in Minorca) I should have been more bold 
in such a practice.” 

With regard to evacuation: on page 211 Dr. Mitchell re- 
marks: “All these acute putrid fevers ever require some evacu- 





19 Treatise on the Elements of Fluxions or Different Calculus, pub- 
lished in 1751 as an annex to Colden’s “The Principle of Action in 
Matter”, etc. 

20 Edinburgh Medical Essays, Vol. V, Pt. 1, pp. 98-105, published in 
1742. No. X. “Of the effects of the Peruvian Bark in Gangrenes, 
Ulcers, and Small-pox”, by Alexander Monro, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh and F. R. S. See also pp. 102-105, 
“Small-pox cured by Peruvian Bark” (part of the above). 
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ation to bring them to a perfect crisis and solution, which must 
be promoted by art, where nature does not do the business 
herself.” On page 212 he remarks: “An ill-timed scrupulous- 
ness about the weakness of the body is often of bad conse- 
quence in these urging circumstances, etc., etc.” On page 212 
he again writes: “I can affirm that I have given a purge in 
this case, when the pulse has been so slow, that it could hardly 
be felt, and the debility extreme, both one and the other being 
restord by it.” 

By internal evidence of a letter from Colden through Frank- 
lin, to Mitchell, dated*? June 8th, 1745, it appears that Frank- 
lin forwarded a copy of Mitchell’s account of the Yellow 
Fever to him to which he replied, through Franklin, to Mitchell, 
for Colden on that date writes Mitchell: 

“Sir, 

“When Mr. Franklin favoured me with a sight of your 
treatise on the Yellow Fever, I was obliged to go from home, 
and to be absent for some time, and being scrupulous of detain- 
ing it, or of taking any copy of it without leave, I thought my- 
self obliged to return it without having time to consider it, 
otherwise than cursorily, not doubting but that I would soon 
have the pleasure of seeing it in print. The pleasure I then 
had in reading it, was the only cause of making the remarks I 
then sent to Mr. Franklin, from a desire that you might have 
every hint that I could suggest to make your performance more 
perfect * * *.” Colden says that all he expected was that 
Dr. Mitchell would alter some expressions which might lead the 
ignorant or unwary into mistakes. Colden continues: “Now, 
Sir, the manner which you have taken to answer the objec- 
tions which I have made, is so much to my heart, that I think 
myself happy in having given occasion to it; for it gives me 
hopes of an epistolary correspondence with Dr. Mitchell who, 
(though I do not otherwise know him than by the papers Mr. 
Franklin transmitted to me) has gained that love and esteem 
which candour and knowledge can only procure, etc.” He says 
that he had told Franklin that he had never seen Yellow Fever. 





21 American Medical and Philosophical Register, Vol. IV, pp. 378-382. 
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He advises against evacuation except in particular cases and 
advocates free perspiration. Colden continues: “The tar-water 
seems to promise as much for these purposes as anything I 
know, as all other balsams are known to be attenuants, and to 
preserve that particular acrimony which produces corruption 
and gangrenes, and the water impregnated with tar is able to 
pass everywhere, and to reach the utmost recesses.” 


22 Additional Observations on the Yellow Fever of Virginia ad- 
dressed to Benjamin Franklin by the late Dr. John Mitchell, 
F. R. S. (Date some time after June 8th, 1745). 

“In the short account of the Yellow Fever, which I left with 
you at Philadelphia, I have not endeavoured to establish any 
theory, or oven to make any deductions from any established 
theory of that, or like diseases, but have only delivered a few 
matters of fact, as they occurred to me in practice (which are 
chiefly or only such as I thought were either new or not well 
confirmed and known before) as a foundation to build a theory 
upon, and on which to deduce a rational cure of this disease; 
nor have I either health or leisure to deduce any theory or 
particular application of it from these data.” 

Dr. Mitchell says that in the year 1737 and 1741 when this 
disease was epidemic in Virginia the sick could not be made to 
sweat in the winter and spring seasons sufficiently to check the 
violence of the fever and avert the impending inflammation. 
He continues: “It is upon such occasions that I recommend 
purging in that disease, agreeably to the practice of all physi- 
cians who have had any considerable experience of it. But it 
is very certain, what Dr. Colden rightly inculcates that purging 
in this disease, requires much medical skill and prudence, and 
ought not to be rashly attempted.” 

He says that Dr. Colden desires to know if any recover after 
purging without sweats. “I can inform him that sometimes 
they do, although sweats are the most critical evacuations of 
all fevers.” 

(To be continued) 





22 American Medical and Philosophical Register, Vol. IV, p. 383. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





SOUILLE 
Seville, Sevilley, Soulie, Sulie, Soullie, Suillee, Swilley, Swille 


Wanted—Information as to descendants of Nicholas Souille (or other 
spellings), Huguenot settler in King William Parish, Manakintown, Va., 
by his son Stephen or daughter Ann (married 1757 to Wm. Durham) 
who are named in his will, 1735, in Goochland county records. 

Information as to ancestors, descendants and residence of the follow- 
ing Revolutionary soldiers of the list published by H. J. Eckenrode, 
Archivist: Sevely, Jacob, Aud. Acct., 1779-80, 183; Sulier, Matthew 
(6 V. R.) War Dept. 128, 2; Swilley, John, Chesterfield Co. Supple- 
ment, list of Militia, I. 

Information as to ancestors or descendants of the following, resident 
in Frederick Co., Va.: Martin Suvilly or Suverly, on tax list 1783 to 
1800; Betsey Sovver mar. 1789 to Philip Philips by Rev. Streit; Susanna 
Suberly mar. 1791 to Henry Bowman by Rev. Streit; Rosannah Suverly 
mar. 1797 to Henry Schrack by Rev. Alex. Balmain. 

Will exchange information of the Souville or Souwille family in 
France before emigration. Correspondence will be appreciated. 

Miss Helen A. Simpson, 
334 King’s Highway East, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 





JAMES MILLER BIBLE 


In order to obtain an important marriage date, am anxious to locate 
an old Bible of the family of James Miller, who was born in Scotland 
in 1730, and died in Port Royal, Va., in 1808. This Bible was inherited 
by James Miller’s great, great grandson, the late Captain Henry Howell 
Lewis (U. S. N. and C. S. N.), of Baltimore. 

Mrs. J. E. Warren, 


Box 81, Newport News, Va. 





FRENCH-PAYNE 


In 1749 John French, of Frederick County, Va., received two grants 
of land from Lord Fairfax on the south branch of the Potomac (Nor- 
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thern Neck Patents, Book G, pages 309 and 310). He died shortly 
afterward, leaving a widow, Martha, who is said to have afterwards 
married a Capt. Cresap. His children were: Matthew, who married 
about 1758, Sarah Payne, in Culpeper County, Va., or an adjoining 
county, removed to Giles County, Va., and died there, 1814; James, 
who died in Hampshire County, Va. (now W. Va.), 1773; Joseph, Ann, 
and Esther, who married John Locke. 

Wanted—names of the parents of John French, also maiden name of 
his wife, Martha; and all information possible concerning the ancestry 
of Sarah Payne, wife of Matthew French. 

Mrs. D. E. French, 
2126 Reid Ave., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 





DR. SECARRI—ISLE OF WIGHT RECORDS 


I have some papers in my possession which are the minutes of the 
meetings of the Committee of Isle of Wight County, from January to 
June, 1775. Of course you know these committees were formed to gather 
up gun powder, and in accordance with the resolutions which Patrick 
Henry offered and which were passed at the meeting in old St. Johns 
Church. 

The following is an extract from one of the minutes: 

“Resolved that Nathaniel Burwell, Thomas Peirce, and Arthur Smith 
gent. or any two or more of them do wait on Thomas Nelson Esq. and 
enquire of him whether he can supply this county with one thousand 
two hundred pounds of gun powder and treat with him for the same 
and make report thereof to the next committee and further to inform 
him that should he have any reasons to apprehend an attack to be made 
on the Town of York from any enemy to the libertys of North America 
that we will on the shortest notice assist to the utmost of our powers 
and abilitys against any such enemy.” 

The following is the report of this committee: 


“Persuant to a resolve of the committee held for this county bearing 
date the fifteenth day of this instant, We the subscribers aggreable 
thereto waited on Thomas Nelson Junior, Esq. of the Town of York 
with the said resolve who directed us to inform the committie that he 
could not supply this county with any quantity of gun powder, but would 
advise us to furnish ourselves from Baltimore in Maryland and that he 
would willingly join us in our adventure, and thanked us for our prof- 
fered service to defend the Town of York, Arthur Smith, Thomas 
Peirce, Nathaniel Burwell.” 
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I also have a portrait of a Dr. Secarri with a sticker on the back 
bearing the following words: “Dr. Secarri—an Italian, Was family 
physician to my grandfather Philip Ludwell Grimes, He first introduced 
into Williamsburg the custom of eating Toamtoes, until then considered 


more a flower than a vegatable. 
Signed: E. Randolph Braxton.” 


Dr. McIlwaine says that he was appointed the first doctor in the 
insane asylum at Williamsburg in 1773. 

I would also like to know whether it would be possible to find out 
if Dr. Secarri saw active service in the Revolution, and also if it would 
be possible to get a list of Virginia soldiers at the Seige of Yorktown. 

Mrs. B. L. Brockwell, 
232 N. Market St., 
Petersburg, Va. 





CORBIN 


Fillmore M. Corbin, the last male representative of his branch of the 
Corbin family, died in Kansas City, March 23, 1931. The Kansas City 
Times, of the 24th, had the following notice: 


“Fittmore M. Corsin Dies 





He Had Been a Member of the Board of Trade 40 Years 





Fillmore Mallory Corbin, 6011 Main street, died last night at his home. 

Mr. Corbin had been a member of the Board of Trade forty years and 
was associated with B. C. Christopher & Co. at the time of his death. 

He was born in Yazoo City, Miss., and came to Kansas City more than 
forty-five years ago. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Effie Corbin, of the home, and two 
daughters, Mrs. William P. Henderson, Santa Fe, N. M., and Mrs. 
Eugene L. Young, 5802 Holmes street.” 


Mr. Corbin’s only son, Richard E. Corbin, died unmarried Sept. 2, 1930. 





WALKER 


Alexander Walker, Sr., of the Stone Church neighborhood, Augusta 
Co., Va., died before the 21st of March, 1775, leaving wife Elizabeth, 
and issue, according to his will, Robert, Mary, Andrew, Martha, Eliz- 
abeth, Isabell, Barbara, John, (Alex., Jr., deceased before his father, 
legacy to said Alexander’s children). Ref.: Chalkley. 
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Would like to receive proof of the ancestry of Alexander Walker, 
Sr., also of his wife, Elizabeth, with all dates; also want proof of his 
Revolutionary services, either in an active way or as a patriot. Would 
like to exchange data with descendants of Alex. Walker, Sr. 

Some authorities claim that he had twenty-one children, and that one 
of them was Jane Walker, who married . Want proof 
for these statements. 


Alexander Walker married Jane, the daughter of Elijah Hooke, be- 
fore 1830. Give the parentage of all persons named, etc. Ref.: Vir- 
ginia Valley Records, by Wayland. 





Mrs. Philip O. Spence, 
Wytheville, Va. 





CONNELLY 


Wanted—proof that Arthur Connelly, Sr., was the “Ensign” who 
was sworn into office April 17, 1782 (see Virginia Militia in the Revo- 
lutionary War, by J. T. McAllister; also see Judge Chalkley’s Abstracts 
of Augusta County, Virginia). Arthur Connelly, Sr., and his son, Ar- 
thur Connelly, Jr., appear in the same militia company in which the 
“Ensign” appears at a later date. Ref.: The Court Martial Records in 
the Corporation Court, Staunton, Va. 

Whose son was Arthur Connelly, Jr., who went to Kentucky in 1790? 
On what date was he killed by the Indians? Ref.: Virginia Valley 
Records, by Dr. J. W. Wayland. Name his descendants, if any, and 
give dates. 

Did Arthur Connelly, the son of Thomas Connelly, see Revolutionary 
service? Name descendants. 

Thomas Connelly willed away 640 acres or more of land in Kentucky 
by his will dated July 28, 1794, 200 acres to his son, Arthur. 

The land entries of Kentucky show that both Thomas and Arthur 
Connelly received over 2,000 acres of land each in that State. 

Arthur Connelly, Sr., will in 1804, his “land on Eagle creek in Ky.” 
to his son, Arthur, Jr. 


State relationship between Arthur Connelly, Sr., and Thomas Con- 
nelly, both of Augusta County, Va. Give maiden names of their wives, 
the ancestry of both families, names of descendants, and all dates. 


Mrs. Philip O. Spence, 
Wytheville, Va. 
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CORRECTIONS TO FITZHUGH CHART, ETC. 


I am afraid I omitted from my article on the Fitzhugh family to 
enter some notes with regard to the family arms. It is very clearly to be 
seen from a perusal of the letters of William Fitzhugh, the immigrant, 
to his brother, Henry, that he thought he was descended from the Fitz- 
hughs of Yorkshire and that he was entitled to bear their arms, viz., 
“Azure three chevrons interlaced; a chief Or.” My article on the fam- 
ily has shown that he was quite mistaken in these ideas and showed 
that the Bedfordshire family, to which he belonged, had no connection 
whatever with the Yorkshire family. It is very remarkable that he 
should have thought so for the following reason: 

His first cousin, William Fitzhugh, stationer, of London, who died 
in 1699, registered a pedigree at the College of Arms, a copy of which 
I have. This pedigree, upon which the Herald threw a certain amount 
of doubt, has since been proved to be correct, and on the copy of it 
that I possess furnished by Albert W. Woodd, garter, 25 August 1877, 
under the arms: “Quarterly 1 & 4 Ermine, on a chief gules three mart- 
lets Or, 3 & 4 argent three chevrons sable each charged with a bezant” 
there is the following note: “The arms from a tablet painted in Oyl 
and hanging up at Mr. Fitzhugh’s house.” It is fairly obvious from 
the letters of the immigrant to his cousin, William Fitzhugh, stationer, 
that they had been fairly intimate before the immigrant had left En- 
gland, and so it is odd that he had no recollection of this tablet of the 
arms “in Oyl” that was hanging in the stationer’s house. 

Those who have read the letters of the immigrant will have noticed 
that in a letter written by him to his brother, Henry, on Jan. 30, 1686/7, 
he refers to a steel seal that his brother’s wife had sent him and says 
that the arms are wrong. What I expect had happened was that 
Henry’s wife had sent him a seal with the correct arms upon it but that 
William with the Yorkshire Fitzhugh arms in his mind had completely 
forgotten what the arms, he must have seen in the stationer’s house, 
were like. 

That he and his family had a very strong, though erroneous, idea in 
their minds that they were descended from the Yorkshire Fitzhughs, is 
proved by the names that they gave to their properties, viz., Ravensworth 
Marmion. That he was entirely wrong is now clearly proved and it is 
now quite clear that the arms of the family in America are: “Quarterly 
1 & 4 Ermine on a chief gules three martlets Or (Fitzhugh). 2 & 3 
Argent three chevrons sable each charged with a bezant” as confirmed 
to me Jan. 17, 1930. I write this to correct the error that is perpetuated 
in Mrs. Woodman’s charming book entitled “The Fitzhugh Family”, 
published in 1928. 

Victor C. Fitzhugh. 
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LAFAYETTE IN NEW KENT COUNTY 


Archives of the State Library, Richmond. New Kent County Records, 
“Property impressed or taken for Public Services for Continental 
Services 14th March 1782. 
Nathaniel Littleton Savage, claim for 
1200 bushels of oats £120. 10 bushels corn £1. £121, 
80 acres of corn, 15 acres of meadow and 400 acres of pasturage 
used and destroyed by ye Continental Army, under command of 








General Wayne, £215, 

Damage done his Plantation & grain destroyed by the Army 

under the Marquis De La Fayette £160. 

Nathaniel Littleton Savage Claim omitted before 

for Pasturing horses and cattle £10.0.0. 

and for sundry necessaries found for the Marquis De La Fayette 

and his Family while at his house (as Headquarters) £33.15. 
51.15. 


Claims allowed for this States Service 
Nathaniel L. Savage’s claim for 626£ beef at 3d per Ib £7.16.6. 


(Mrs.) Russell Syer Barrett, Sr. 





WOODWARD 


The first Woodward immigrant of record was Christopher, who came 
to Virginia in 1620 (not the Christopher killed in the Indian massacre 
of 1622), was Burgess of Westover in 1629, and had two sons, Chris- 
topher and Samuel, who were adults in Charles City County after 1650. 
Samuel had a son, Samuel, who was living in Henrico County and in 
Boston, Mass., about 1705. 

Others who may be especially mentioned include: William Woodward, 
Indian interpreter, and patentee in 1664 of 2,100 acres then in New 
Kent, later in King William County, who had two daughters, Ann (m. 
Wm. Spencer) and Martha (m. Ist Bigger, 2nd Gideon Macon, and 3rd 
West, and was ancestress of Martha Custis Washington); George 
Woodward, patentee in 1677 of 2,000 acres on Diascund Creek in the 
western part of James City that was added to New Kent County in 
1767; Catherine Woodward, of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent, who 
died Feb. 12, 1687-8; George, Lancelott, Samuel and John Woodward, 
who are mentioned together in the James City quit rent roll of 1705 
for land holdings totaling 2,000 acres, the same location that was pat- 
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ented by George Woodward in 1677 (this Lancelott married Elizabeth 
Cocke in 1708, was vestryman of Wilmington parish prior to 1725 and 
of Blisland parish, which then absorbed part of it, from 1725 to about 
1750; and this George was co-vestryman with Lancelott of Blisland 
parish from 1725 until he retired in 1739). 

In the same parish records the following Woodwards are mentioned 
as being adults in the years stated, except the two whose birth dates are 
given: John, Jr., 1742; Samuel, 1748; Jeremiah, 1755; Philemon (son 
of George and Susannah), b. Aug. 24, 1758; Harry Duke (son of Sam- 
uel and Mary), b. Sept. 3, 1758; Lancelott, 1767; George, d. April 1, 
1764; Philemon, tax inspector, 1772; Randolph, tax inspector, 1772; 
Warwick, 1780; John, 1780; Randolph, 1781. 

Mentioned in the New Kent land books or personal property books 
as heads of Woodward families, the women doubtless being widows, are 
the following: in the lists between 1782 and 1785, Ann, Bartlett, George, 
Jane, John, Joseph, Lancelott, Philemon, Philemon, Jr., Randolph and 
Warwick. In the 1786 list the Philemon Woodward land entry is 
changed to “Philemon Woodward Estate”, indicating his death during 
the preceding year, and so continues each year through 1797, but in 
the 1798 list is again changed to “Henley Woodward, of father”. 

This Henley Woodward, with his two younger brothers, Philemon 
and Richard, moved from New Kent to Essex about 1800, leaving in 
New Kent a sister, Rebecca, who married there. The three brothers 
again moved about 1815 from Essex to Middlesex where they settled 
permanently and subsequently died leaving issue. 

Among other immigrants to Virginia during the colonial period was 
Thomas Woodward, loyalist, who came over in 1649, had large land 
holdings in Isle of Wight and Gloucester Counties; and was the first 
Surveyor General of the Carolinas. He had two sons, John, who died 
without issue, and Thomas, who left issue. 


SPECIAL QUERIES 


1. What further relationships can be definitely established between any 
of the above? 

2. Who was the father of Philemon Woodward, tax inspector in 1772? 
As the Philemon born in 1758 and son of George and Susannah was 
not an adult in 1772 he was obviously a different person, probably a 
nephew. Both Philemons are mentioned as land owners in New 
Kent after 1782, and both in the U. S. Militia lists from New Kent 
in 1782, the younger as Philemon, Jr. 

3. Who was the wife of Philemon Woodward, tax inspector in 1772? 
The oldest of his three sons was named Henley and inherited his 
estate in 1798; was his mother a Miss Henley, possibly a daughter 
of Leonard Henley who was a vestryman of Blisland parish? 
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4. Who was the husband of Rebecca Woodward, sister of Henley, 
Philemon and Richard who moved from New Kent to Essex about 
1800? 

5. Who were the descendants of Thomas, son of Thomas Woodward, 
the loyalist immigrant of 1649? Can this family be identified clearly 
with the other Woodwards mentioned above? 

Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., 
Genealogist of the Woodward Society of Va., 


Orkney Springs, Va. 





FUNDS NEEDED FOR POCAHONTAS MEMORIAL 


Following restoration of Heacham Church, Heacham, King’s Lynn, 
England, by subscription, a fund amounting to £145-9-5 has been sub- 
scribed by persons in England and America to date, for the purpose of 
placing a memorial tablet to the Princess Pocahontas in this church. 
This tablet will be placed above the memorial now in place to her 
father-in-law who died in 1595. According to information received 
from Mrs. C. W. Torrey of “Loo-Water”, Heacham, King’s Lynn 
who, following the death of her brother, Mr. C. W. Neville Rolfe this 
year, has been helping to carry forward the work of securing sub- 
scriptions, the memorial tablet will be “A High-Relief” in alabaster, 
a reproduction of the old portrait of Pocahontas in the dress in which 
she attended Queen Anne (wife of James I) at the 12th Night Masque 
in 1617. Below the portrait a shield will carry an inscription reading 
as follows: 


Princess 
MATOAKA REBECCA POCAHONTAS 
Daughter of Powhatan, hereditary Over-King 
of the Algonquin Indians of Virginia. 
Born C. 1595, Baptised 1613, Died 1617. 
Her romantic marriage in 1614 to 
JOHN ROLFE 
brought peace to the Settlement. 


To mark a picturesque episode 
in the history of two nations 
this memorial has been set up 
by friends in 
England and America. 
1932. 
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The work on the tablet has been entrusted to Mrs. Oltilia Wallace, a 
distinguished pupil of Rodin under whom she studied for several years 
in Paris. It is expected the memorial will be ready at the end of this 
year, at which time all subscribers will be welcomed at the unveiling. 
A balance of approximately 30 pounds sterling will be required to cover 
the cost of this memorial and additional contributions from descendants 
of Pocahontas in America will be appreciatively received, by Capt. A. 
Neville Rolfe, Heacham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England, who has 
taken over the duties of Honorary-Treasurer. 

Henry H. Wilson. 


The Ancestral Home of John Rolfe 


A small portion of the home of John Rolfe, Secretary and Recorder 
General of the Virginia Colony, founder of the Virginia tobacco trade, 
Member of the Council and first legislative assembly in America in 1619, 
at Heacham, Norfolkshire, England, still stands but it has been so 
added to and altered that it is difficult to picture what is was like in his 
day. The house stands in its park, one-quarter of a mile from the 
church in the village of Heacham but the growth of the village has 
been to the other side of the church. The Parish of Heacham includes 
the village and outlying farms. It is between three and four miles long 
and two miles wide. King’s Lynn is the nearest large town and four- 
teen miles away. (Letter from Capt. A. Neville Rolfe, Heacham, Nor- 
folk, England, to Henry H. Wilson, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 25, 1932.) 
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GENEALOGY: 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 
By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued) 


(25). Nathaniel Greene Pendleton, son of .Nathaniel and Susan 
(Bard) Pendleton, was born in Savannah, Ga.,.Aug. 23, 1793, and 
died in Cincinnati, O., June 15, 1861. He graduated from Columbia 
University in 1813 and served in the War of. 1812 as an Aide-de- 
Camp to his cousin, General Edmund Pendleten Gaines; he was a 
member of Congress from Cincinnati, 1841-3. He moved from New 
York to Ohio, where he was prominent at the,bar and in politics. 
He married twice: firstly, in 1820, Jane Frances Hunt,* daughter of 
Jesse Hunt; and, secondly, May 12, 1841, Anna James (who was born 
Feb. 21, 1810, and died Feb. 7, 1891), daughter of Thomas and Char- 
lotte (Massie) James, of Chillicothe, O., and granddaughter of Thomas 
James (d. 1776) who married, in 1772, Hettie Cooke, daughter of 
Giles Cooke and Margaret Savage, his wife, of Berkeley Co., Va. 
(They were married in Northampton Co., Oct. 3,,1750; according to 
the marriage bond “Giles Cook of the County of Gloucester and Mar- 
garet Savage, daughter of Esther Savage.” William Tazewell, Jr., 
security). Giles Cooke was a son of Giles, son of John, son of Mor- 
decai Cooke, the Virginia immigrant of 1639. Margaret (Savage) 
Cooke was a daughter of Thomas Savage who married, Nov. 27, 1722, 
Esther Littleton, daughter of Nathaniel Littleton (d. 1703) who mar- 
ried Susannah Waters, daughter of Col. William Waters (1620-1689) 
and his wife, Isabel Harmanson. Nathaniel Littleton was a son of 
Col. Southey Littleton (1645-1679), Member of the House of Burgesses, 
etc. (who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edmund Bowman) and 
grandson of Col. Nathaniel Littleton who was in Virginia as early 
as 1622; he was Commander of Accomac in 1640, Member of the 
House of Burgesses, 1652, etc.; he married Anne, daughter of Henry 
Southey. Col. Nathaniel Littleton was a son of Sir Edward Littleton, 
Chief Justice of North Wales, who died in 1621; he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Ludlow, who was also Chief Justice of 
North Wales. Thomas Savage, who married Esther:Littleton (supra), 
was a son of Capt. Thomas Savage (1669-1728) (who married, in 
1702, Alicia, daughter of Thomas Harmanson, Gent., Burgess, etc.) 





* (Born in 1802 and died in 1839). 











Hon. NATHANIEL GREENE PENDLETON (1793-1861 ) 
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and a grandson of Capt. John Savage (1624-1678), who married, as 
his second wife, in 1668, Mary, daughter of Col. Obedience Robins 
(1600-1662) (who married, in 1634, Mrs. Grace Waters, née O'Neil, 
widow of Lt. Edward Waters), and great-grandson of Thomas Sav- 
age, who came to Virginia in 1607; was hostage with the Indians and 
ensign in 1624; he married Hannah —————, who came to Virginia 
in 1621 in the “Sea Flower”. (Dec. 12, 1627. Francis West, Governor 
of Virginia, to Hannah Savage, wife of Thomas Savage, Gent., 50 
acres within the plantation of Accomack, near Clement Dilke, for her 
personal adventure in the Sea Flower in 1621). 


Issue (by first marriage) : 


I. Susan Louisa, who was born Feb. 23, 1821, and died 
Feb. 6, 1877; she married, Oct. 20, 1842, Robert Bonner 
Bowler. 

II. Martha Eliza, who was born Dec. 30, 1823; she married, 
May 4, 1843, her cousin, Dr. Alexander Spotswood Dan- 
dridge. 


(27). III. George Hunt Pendleton, who married Mary Alicia Lloyd 
Nevins Key. 


IV. Eliott Hunt, who was born Dec. 19, 1828, and died Oct. 
14, 1892; he married Emma Gaylord. 


Issue: 


1. Thomas Gaylord, who was born in 1856 and died in 
1876. 

2. Elliott Hunt, who was born Dec. 8, 1859, and died 

July 10, 1926; he married, June 14, 1885, Isabella Eck- 

stein. 

Nathaniel Greene, who married Bessy Johnston. 

George Hunt, who was born in 1867 and died in 1869. 

Lucy Gaylord, who married Ambrose White. 

Anne Pierce, who died young. 

Angeline Gaylord. 

Susan Bowler. 

Emma Gaylord, who died young. 

V. Anna Pierce, who was born Dec. 27, 1830, and died Dec. 
29, 1887; she married, Nov. 14, 1850, the Rev. Noah Hunt 
Schenck, 

VI. Nathaniel, who was born April 1, 1834, and died, un- 
married, Nov. 1, 1862. 
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Issue (by second marriage) : 


1. Charlotte, who was born in 1842 and died Nov. 21, 
1921, unmarried. 


(26). II. Edmund Henry, who married twice. 


(26). Edmund Henry Pendleton, son of Nathaniel Greene and Anna 
(James) Pendleton, was born June 22, 1843, and died March 14, 1910, 
In 1861 he was appointed Second Lieutenant of Company E, 4th New 
York Artillery; in 1863-4 he was Aide-de-Campe to General Edmund 
de Russy. He was the author of several books, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Exposition of Arts and Industries, president of the Cincinnati 
Music Festivals, 1880-2, etc. He was a member of the Union League 
(New York), Metropolitan and Chevy Chase Clubs (Washington), 
Rittenhouse Club (Philadelphia), and Queen City Club (Cincinnati), 
He married twice: firstly, April 28, 1864, Cornelia Marcy, daughter 
of Governor William Larned Marcy, of New York; and, secondly, 
Margaret Riviere Hetzel, daughter of Captain Abner Riviére Hetzel, 
U. S. Army, who graduated from West Point, July 1, 1827, and died 
July 20, 1847. He married, Margaretta Phoebe Jack, daughter of 
Morrison Jack and his wife, Roxanna Selden, daughter of Calvin 
Selden (Revolutionary soldier) and his wife, Phoebe Ely. (D. A. R. 
Lineage Book No. 1). 


Issue (by first marriage) : 


I. William Larned Marcy, who was born Feb. 19, 1865; he 
married twice: firstly, Nov. 8, 1888, Alida Maria Lund- 
quist, of Sweden: and, secondly, Oct. 2, 1913, Evelyn R. 
Moseman. 


Issue (by first marriage) : 


1. Arvid. 

2. Cornelia, who married Commander Claud Mayo, U. 
S. N. 

3. Anne, who married Manual D. Jackson. 


Issue (by second marriage) : 
1. Mary E., born Aug. 16, 1914. 


(27). George Hunt Pendleton, son of Nathaniel Greene and Jane 
Frances (Hunt) Pendleton, was born in Cincinnati, O., July 25, 1825, 
and died in Brussels, Belgium, Nov. 24, 1889. He was candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency in 1864 and in 1868 a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He was a Member of Congress from 1856 to 1865 and a 
Senator from 1878 to 1885. While in the Senate he introduced the 
civil service reform bill, known as the Pendleton Bill. In 1885 he 
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SENATOR GEORGE Hunt PENDLETON (1825-1889). 
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was appointed by President Cleveland Minister to Germany. The 
city of Pendleton, Ore., was named for him in 1868 by the then county 
commissioners. Because of his handsome appearance, charming man- 
ners and courtesy, he was known as “Gentleman George”. He mar- 
ried, June 2, 1846, Mary Alicia Lloyd Nevins Key (1823-1886), daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner”. 
Issue: 
I. Mary Lloyd, who was born March 26, 1852, and died July 
30, 1929; she married, Nov. 21, 1896, the Hon. John Rut- 
ledge Abney; s. p. 
II. Jane Frances, who was born April 22, 1860; she married, 
Dec. 3, 1891, Arthur Tilghman Brice, of Washington, 
D. C. 


Issue: 

1. Arthur Tilghman Brice, Jr.. who was born Sept. 11, 
1892; he married, Aug. 29, 1929, Alice Lloyd Winder. 
He is Lt. Col. of Infantry Reserves. 

2. Alice Key Pendleton Brice, who was born Dec. 20, 
1893; she married, Sept. 16, 1921, John Forsythe Jol- 
line, Jr., of Wayne, Pa. 


Issue: 


(1). John Forsythe Jolline, III. 
(2). Lawrence Turnball Jolline. 

3. Julia Frances Brice, who was born Aug. 22, 1896; she 
married, Jan. 23, 1925, Prof. Herman Blaney Chubb, 
of the University of Kansas. 


III. Francis Key, who was born in Cincinnati, O., Jan. 3, 
1850, and died in New York City, July 26, 1930. He was 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York and President 
of the New York Society of the Cincinnati. He was a 
member of the National Democratic Club, the Knicker- 
bocker, Manhattan, Meadowbrook, Metropolitan, Union 
and other clubs. He married twice: firstly, June 1, 
1885, Sarah Marié (who died March 14, 1886); and, 
secondly, Dec. 10, 1889, Elizabeth Marianita La Mon- 
tagne, of New York City, sister to Mrs. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and daughter of Augustus La Montagne. 


Issue (by second marriage) : 


1. George Hunt, who was born Aug. 9, 1896; he married, 
June 5, 1924, Catherine Porter, daughter of Thomas 
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Wyman and Lillian Mary (Ward) Porter. He served 
with the A. E. F. in France for two years as a Lieu- 
tenant in the 42nd Division and was twice wounded in 
action. He was personally decorated by His Majesty, 
King Albert of the Belgians, with the Croix de Guerre. 
He is a member of the Knickerbocker, Racquet and 
Tennis, Turk and Field Clubs. He is also a member 
of the firm of Redmond & Company, of New York 
City. 


(28). John Pendleton, fourth son of Henry and Mary (Taylor) 
Pendleton, was born in King & Queen Co., in 1719 and died in Han- 
over Co., in 1799. He was a member of the House of Burgesses in 
1765, Sheriff of King & Queen Co., in 1766, Justice, 1765-1769. Hay- 
ing moved to Hanover Co., in 1770, he was a member of the Committee 
of Safety of that county in 1775 and also a member of the House of 
Delegates in 1779. He married twice: firstly, in 1740, Phoebe* 
James; and, secondly, in 1761, Sarah Madison, who is said to have 
been a daughter of Thomas Madison and a cousin of President James 
Madison. 

Issue (by first marriage) : 
I. Mary. 


(29). II. Edmund, who married twice. 


III. John. This is most probably the John Pendleton who 
lived in Richmond. He married, about 1781, Mary 
(who died in 1787). He is also probably the John Pen- 
dleton, Jr.. who was Clerk of the Senate in 1776. In 
1775 he was clerk of the convention of Delegates and 
was appointed to sign Virginia Treasury Notes for a large 
amount. 





Issue: 


1. Elizabeth Smith, who was born Aug. 12, 1782, and died 
Aug. 9, 1861; she married, July 6, 1799, Spotswood 
Lipscombe. Their daughter, Caroline Lipscombe (1815- 
1878), married Dr. Milo Smith (1807-1869) of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, who, in 1868, formed a partnership 
with John Bailey Nicklin, II. (q. v.) in the drug busi- 
ness. In 1842 Dr. Smith was elected Mayor of Chat- 
tanooga; he was later elected to this office several 
times, more often than any other mayor. The obit- 
uary notice of Mrs. Lipscombe has the following in- 
formation: “Died on the 9th August at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. John McMahon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lipscombe. She was born and raised in Richmond, 
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Va. She was the daughter of John and Mary Pen- 
dleton. She was the eldest of three children, Eliza- 
beth, Mary and John. She was married at an early 
age to Spotswood Lipscombe and soon after emigrated 
with her husband to Kentucky where they remained 
three or four years and then moved to Bean’s Station, 
Tenn. They settled at Athens, Tenn., about the year 
1835. With no mother’s gentle admonition, having lost 
hers when only five years old.” Tradition says that 
she ran away from a Fourth of July Ball and was mar- 
ried in Maryland. Parish records show this to be 
correct. 


2. Mary. 
3. John. 


IV. Elizabeth, who was born in 1750 and died in 1831; she 
married, in 1767, the Rev. William P. Martin. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
(35). I. Henry, who married twice. 
II. Sarah. Either she, or her half-sister Mary, married 
Thurston James, as the will of John Pendleton mentioned 
a son-in-law of that name. 


III. James. There was a James Pendleton among the Hanover 
Petitioners (Virginia Revolutionary Soldiers, page 346). 


IV. Lucy, who married Robert Sydnor. 
V. Thomas. 


(29). Edmund Pendleton, Jr., son of John and Phoebe (James) 
Pendleton, was born Feb. 4, 1744 (O. S.) and died July 4, 1827 (obit- 
uary notice in the Virginia Gazette). He was called junior to dis- 
tinguish him from his uncle, Judge Edmund Pendleton. In 1763 he 
graduated from William & Mary College. During the Revolution 
he was a captain of the Caroline Co. Militia (Virginia Revolutionary 
Soldiers, page 346) and later he held the rank of Colonel. He mar- 
ried, Aug. 16, 1764, Mildred Pollard (who was born May 11, 1747, 
and died July 4, 1827), daughter of Joseph Pollard (1701-1791) and 
his wife, Priscilla Hoomes (1702-1794) and sister to Sarah Pollard, 
the second wife of his uncle, Judge Edmund Pendleton. (Goochland 
County Marriage Bonds. Aug. 14, 1764. Edmund Pendleton, Jr., 
of Caroline County, to Milly Pollard, daughter of Joseph Pollard, 
Gent. Security: William Payne. Witness: Valentine Wood. John 





*Caroline Co., Feb. 11, 1742/3. Deed of John Pendleton and 
Phoebe, his wife. 
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Pendleton’s letter of consent to his son’s marriage was witnessed 
by John Madison and William Campbell). Edmund Pendleton and 
Edmund Pendleton, Jr., were members of the County Committee of 
Caroline Co., Aug. 29, 1775. The former declined to act as Chairman 
of this committee as he was appointed chairman of the Committee 
of Safety for the Colony. Joseph Pollard was Sheriff of King & 
Queen Co., from 1750 to 1754, Sheriff of Goochland Co., in 1762, Ves- 
tryman of St. James North Parish, Goochland Co., from 1759 to 
1779. His will was dated Nov. 23, 1791. His sister, Elizabeth Pol- 
lard, married Philip Pendleton, Jr., son of the Immigrant. Joseph 
Pollard married, in 1724, Priscilla Holmes (or Hoomes), daughter of 
John Holmes, Jr., who married, in 1701, Priscilla Ryland, and grand- 
daughter of John Holmes, Sr. (1649-1712), who married, in 1671, Fran- 
ces Holden (1649-1679), daughter of Randall Holden (1612-1692), who 
migrated from England to Rhode Island in 1638 and was Governor's 
Assistant in 1647, Captain in 1664, etc.; he married, in 1648, Frances 
Dungan (who died in 1697). 
Issue: 
(29-A). I. John, who married Anne Lewis. 
II. Frances, who was born Sept. 18, 1767, and died Oct. 20, 
1831; she married in 1784, her cousin, Robert Taylor (who 
was born April 29, 1763, and died July 3, 1845), son of 
Erasmus Taylor (born Sept. 5, 1715; died July 19, 1794), 
of Orange Co., Va., who married, Oct. 13, 1749, Jane 
Moore (born Dec. 22, 1728; died Sept. 6, 1812) and grand- 
son of James Taylor, Jr. (brother of Mary Taylor, who 
married Henry Pendleton), who was born March 14, 
1674, and died June 23, 1729; he married, Feb. 23, 1699, 
Martha Thompson (1679-1762). James Taylor, Jr., was 
a Colonel of Militia, member of the House of Burgesses, 
Surveyor-General of the Colony, and a Knight of the 
Golden Horseshoe. 


III. Edmund, who died in infancy. 


IV. Mildred, who was born in 1773; she married, in 1798, 
Thomas Page. 


(30). V. Edmund, who married twice. 


VI. Elizabeth, who was born Oct. 24, 1776; she married, June 
17, 1793, Reuben Turner. 


VII. Sarah, who was born in 1781 and died in 1815; she 
married, Feb. 5, 1796, Daniel Turner (1775- ——). 


VIII. Lucy, who married, Feb. 7, 1805, Thomas Richards. 
(To be continued) 
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HARRISON FAMILY—CORRECTIONS 


Correction of errors of genealogy of Harrison of James River found 
on pages 377-378 in Volume XL, No. 4, October, 1932: 

98. James Findlay® Harrison (son of William Henry’, see XXXVII, 
77, 78), born March 9, 1825, died Feb. 14, 1907; Lieutenant in the Mex- 
ican War; Colonel of an Ohio regiment in the Civil War. He married 
lst, Carrie Alston; 2nd, Alice Marion Kennedy. Lawyer and engineer. 


Issue (1st marriage): 232. James Findlay®, died unmarried; 234. 
William Alston®, died unmarried; 234. William Henry®, died young. 
Issue (2nd marriage): 235. Jane Alice, died young; 236. John Scott, 
of Helena, Montana, born April 30, 1867, married Mary Sophie Hill, 
March 24, 1903, b. Jan. 10, 1875. (They had issue: a. James Findlay 
Hill!®, died young; b. William Henry!®, born Aug. 4, 1906; c. Scott 
Hill!®, born Sept. 30, 1907); 237. William Henry®, born March 27, 
1869, married (lst) Nov. 25, 1895, Lura Myrtle Adams, born Nov. 2, 
1869, d. Feb. 14, 1922; and (2nd) on March 1, 1923, Ethel Etzenhauser, 
no issue by this marriage. 

Issue (1st marriage): a. Alice Amelia!®, born Oct. 19, 1896, married 
Ist, Reuben Nathan Fredlund; 2nd, Joseph Lawrence Green. Vir- 
ginial®, born Dec. 31, 1899, married, Oct. 23, 1922, Albert Randolph 
Ware, b. Oct. 2, 1897. (They had issue: Virginia Louise!!, b. August 
22, 1923; b. William Randolph11, March 9, 1927) ; 239. Mary Randolph, 
born Oct. 28, 1871, married, Jan. 16, 1895, John Walter Farrar. (They 
had issue: James Harrison!®, b. Sept. 7, 1907; Alice Elizabeth!®, b. 
Oct. 8, 1908, and Agnes Winifred!®, b. Nov. 23, 1911); 240. James 
Findlay®, of Dell, Montana, soldier in the Spanish-American War in 
the 3rd Mo. regiment; born Dec. 28, 1876; unmarried; 241. Archibaid 
Irwin’, born April 7, 1881, sergeant, 3rd U. S. Engineers, died un- 
married, March 7, 1920. 





YEO AND SELDEN FAMILIES 
EnciisH ANCESTRY AND VIRGINIA DESCENTS 


We are indebted to Mr. C. Wiley Grandy, of Norfolk, Virginia, for 
a large chart of his ancestors of the Yeo and Selden families, which 
was prepared for him by the College of Arms, London, and which has 
been accepted and registered by that institution. 

Lack of space makes it impossible for us to reproduce these pedigrees 
in chart form, so it is given in narrative, omitting collateral English 
lines as of no special interest here. 
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The Yeos were an ancient Devonshire race and intermarried with 
many of the most notable families of that county. 

The first of the name in Virginia was Leonard Yeo, who had a grant 
of 850 acres in Elizabeth City County in 1637. As he was one of the 
headrights he probably came about that time. In Vol. vii, 193-195 of 
this Magazine, a note on the Yeos in Virginia was published. It is re- 
printed here: 

“Leonard Yeo settled in Elizabeth City County, and was long a man 
of prominence there. In 1639, he was one of the viewers of tobacco 
appointed throughout the Colony. At the session of February, 1644-5, 
as ‘Capt. Yeo’, he was a member of the House of Burgesses for Eliz- 
abeth City county, and was again a member at sessions of September, 
1663, and June and October, 1666. 

In 1666 he was commander in chief of Elizabeth City county (Rob- 
inson’s Notes), and in the next year held the same command while the 
hostile Dutch fleet was in Hampton Roads. He died in or before June, 
1670, as there was at that time a suit in the General Court against 
Charles Moryson, who married the executrix of Colonel Yeo, deceased. 
This was Captain Charles Moryson, afterwards commander of Eliza- 
beth City. After Moryson’s death, his widow Rebecca, who had been 
the widow of Colonel Yeo, married Colonel John Lear, of the Virginia 
Council. The will of George Yeo, of Elizabeth City (probably a de- 
scendant of Colonel Leonard Yeo), was dated March 15, 1742, and proved 
April 20, 1743. He gives his cousin George Arnold, merchant in Lon- 
don, certain tenements in the Burrow of Hatherly, commonly called by 
the name of Wadlands, and Finch Parks, and gives him also the plate 
he brought from England; to cousin John Selden, 204, all his law books, 
the Whole Duty of Man, Sherlock on Providence, St. Augustine’s Medi- 
tations; to Joseph, son of cousin John Selden, his Dictionary and Gram- 
mar; to Elizabeth, daughter of said cousin Selden, one silver ribbon and 
a book entitled The Master’s Blessing; to Robert Brough, son of Wil- 
liam Brough, deceased, ‘Owen’s Epigrams, Norvell’s Catechism, Thomas 
Akempis in Latin and one in English, Sherlock on the Judgm’t and the 
five bishops and the doctors’; various legacies of clothing, furniture 
and books to his wife’s daughters Mary and Grace Selden, and to her 
granddaughters Agnes and Ann Howard and Mary Douglas; cousin 
George Arnold in Great Britain and cousin George Selden of Virginia, 
executors. 

Colonel Leonard Yeo had at least one brother in Virginia. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1654, Robert Yeo was granted 650 acres in Westmoreland 
county. On October 11, 1656, Leonard Yeo, brother and administrator 
of Robert Yeo, made an assignment of this patent. 

There were others of the name in the Colony. About 1649 Hugh 
Yeo appears as a merchant in Accomac and Northampton counties. In 
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the records of Northampton, 1681, is a notice of Justinian Yeo, of 
Harton, in the parish of Hartland, in the county of Devon, England, 
brother of Hugh Yeo, of Virginia. The name reminds of Salvation Yeo, 
of ‘Westward Ho’. 

The Western Antiquary, a periodical published at Plymouth, Eng., 
gives some notices of the Devonshire Yeos. Leonard Yeo was M. P. 
for Totnes, 1555 and 1557-58, and Mayor of Totnes 1558 and 1570. 
The Yeo family was connected with Totnes for some years, and in the 
church were formerly tombs of George and William Yeo. Westcote, 
in his Devonshire families, mentions the Yeos of Hatherleigh (see the 
will of George Yeo above). Rev. William Yeo, who was educated at 
Exeter, Oxford and Cambridge, was in 1662, ejected from the parish 
of Wilborough under the act of Uniformity.” 

George Yeo, of Elizabeth City, was probably a descendant of one 
of the brothers of Samuel Yeo, whose lines are not brought down in 
the chart. 

As will be seen from the chart Rebecca Yeo, wife, successively, of 
Charles Morrison and John Lear, was the daughter and not the widow 
of Leonard Yeo. 

The pedigree is subscribed “Extracted from the Records of the Col- 
lege of Arms, London: Alger Howard, Norrory, King of Arms and 
Registrar.” 

To the information given in the large chart are added various dates 
taken from a “Rough draft of pedigrees of Yeo and Selden” sent August, 
1930, from the College of Arms to Mr. Grandy. 

The pedigree begins with (1) Nicholas! Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, 
Co. Devon, Eng., who married, according to the large chart, ‘Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Sackville, Co. Devon’, and according to the ‘Rough 
draft’, ‘Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Henry Killigrew of Haimton 
Sackville’. 

They had issue: 2. John? Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, son and heir, 
who married Alice —————. They had issue: 3. William* Yeo, of 
Haimton Sackville, Esq., Sheriff of Devon, 1359, who married Anne, 
daughter and heir of John Esse of Westho, Co. Devon. They had 
issue: 4. Robert* Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, Esq., 1410, who married 
Johanna, daughter of William Pyne, of Brodwell, Co. Devon. They 
had issue: 5. Robert5 Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, Esq., died on the 
Monday before the Feast of St. Paul ad Vincula, 1399. Inquest post 
mortem, 10 Henry VI. He married Isabella, daughter and heir of 
John Brightley, of Brightley, Co. Devon. They had issue: 6. John® 
Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, Esq., son and heir; aged 19 and more 
years at the date of his father’s death. He married Alice, daughter of 
William Jave of Cobley, Co. Devon. They had issue: 7. William’ 
Yeo, of Haimton Sackville, son and heir, who is said in the large chart 
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to have married Hellena, daughter of William Grenville, of Stowe, 
Co. Cornwall. [No such marriage with the daughter of a William 
Grenville appears in the Grenville pedigree; but Vivian in his Visi- 
tation of Cornwall, pp. 190, etc., states that Thomas Grenville, of Stowe, 
married Elizabeth, sister of Sir Theobald Gorges, and had issue: a, 
Sir Thomas, of Stowe, Kt. temp. Edward IV, K. B. at the coronation 
of Prince Arthur, 17 Henry VII, died March, 1518, and was buried at 
Bideford Church, ancestor of the famous Sir Richard Grenville; and 
b. ‘Ellen fil, nupta William Yeo.’ Col. Vivian states that some manu- 
scripts give William Grenville (as in the large chart), but records 
prove that Thomas Grenville was the father of Ellen, wife of William 
Yeo.] William? and Ellen or Helen Yeo had (with other issue): 8. 
Nicholas* Yeo, 2d son, of Haimton Sackville, who married Johanna, 
daughter of ————— Sibb, of Co. Wilts. They had (with other issue) : 
9. John® Yeo, of Hatherley, Co. Devon, son and heir, who married Ann, 
daughter of ————— Winchurch, Co. Devon. 

They had (with other issue): 10. Robert!® Yeo, of Hatherley, son 
and heir, who married Mary, daughter of Hugh Coffin, of St. Giles, Co. 
Devon. They had issue (in addition to John who died d. s. p.): 11. 
John1! Yeo of Kude, in the parish of Hatherley, Co. Devon; living 
1620. He married Rebecca, youngest daughter of Francis Rolt, of Haim- 
ton Sackville. John1! and Rebecca Yeo had issue: 


12a. Samuel!? Yeo, of St. Peter’s, Marland, Co. Devon, 3rd son, 
Gentleman; will dated 25 March, 1670, adm. 1670, to his relict; 
married Elizabeth —————, mentioned in her husband’s will, sur- 
vived; 12b. William12 Yeo, 4th son; 12c. Leonard12 Yeo, seized 
of plantations in Elizabeth (City) and other counties in Virginia; 
died before 1699, married —————; 12d. Bartholomew}? Yeo, twin 
with Robert, mentioned in the will of his brother Samuel in 1670; 
and by his brother Leonard as ‘late of Hatherley’; 12e. Robert!? 
Yeo, twin with Bartholomew; 12f. Robert!2 Yeo, ‘son and heir’, 
living 1620; 12g. John12 Yeo, 2d son; 12h. Jaquette; 12i. Frances; 

12j. Margaret; 12k. Susanna. 
12a. Samuel!2 and Elizabeth Yeo had issue: Rebecca!’ Yeo, only 
daughter and heir, who married, 27 August, 1687 (as of Hatherley) 
at Meeth. She is mentioned in the will of her father as Rebecca Yeo, 
a minor, 1670, and in the will of her brother Bartholomew, 1689, as 
Rebecca Seldon, and as executrix in that of her husband, 1720. Her 
will dated 23 April, 1736, codicil 22 July 1737 (Elizabeth City). She 
married Samuel Seldon, of Meeth, Co. Devon, and of Elizabeth City, 
Virginia, who is mentioned in the wills of his father, 1675, and brother 
Joseph, 1691. His will was dated 29 May 1720. The name which seems 
to have been generally spelled in Devon, ‘Seldon’, was written in Vir- 
ginia ‘Selden’, as was the case in England with the famous John Selden. 
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The chart shows that Samuel Selden, the emigrant to Virginia, was 
the grandson of a Devonshire man and son of Arthur Selden, of Meeth, 
Co. Devon, Yeoman, mentioned in the will of his brother Richard, 
1657-8, at Exeter. Arthur Selden married Elizabeth ————, who 
was executrix of her husband’s will, 1675. The chart gives the brothers 
and sisters of Samuel Selden, none of whom came to Virginia. The 
genealogy of the descendants of Samued Selden is given fully in Seldens 
of Virginia and Allied Families, by Mary Selden Kennedy, 2 vols., New 
York, 1911. 

12b. Bartholomew!2 Yeo, of Meeth, mentioned in the will of Joseph 
Selden, 1691, died before 1699, will dated 20 Nov. 1689, proved at 
Exeter. 

12c. Leonard!2 Yeo and , his wife, had issue: 

13a. Leonard!3 Yeo, died before 1699; s. p.; 13b. Margaret; 13c. 
Rebecca, sole executrix of her father’s will, which she proved, 
and is mentioned in that of her husband, died s. p. She married 
Ist, Col. Charles Morrison, commander of Elizabeth City County. 
A note on the Morrison or Moryson family, prominent in England 
and Virginia, was published in this Magazine, vol. ii, 383-385. 
Ben Johnson commemorated in an ode, the intimate friendship 
between Charles Morrison’s uncle, Sir Henry Morrison and Lord 
Falkland, two of Johnson’s ‘sons’, and his aunt Lettice married 
the celebrated Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland. Mrs. Morrison mar- 
ried 2d, Col. John Lear, of Nansemond County, a member of the 
Virginia Council. 

Robert Beverley, clerk of the Council, and historian of Virginia, laid 
claim, after the death of Mrs. Lear, to lands in Elizabeth City County. 
He alleged a title acquired by purchase. A suit was brought by Samuel 
Selden and Rebecca (Yeo) his wife against Beverley. There are many 
papers in the Elizabeth City records in regard to this suit. A very lucky 
discovery of a bill in Chancery in suit brought by Selden and wife in 
England proves the connection between the English and the Virginia 
families. 

Long afterwards members of the Selden family had a suit in regard 
to lands inherited from the Morysons. The English Chancery bill of 
Samuel and Rebecca Selden is printed in full. 

‘P. R. O., C. 9—174/55. 

‘Dated 5 June 1699. (Reynardson). 

Your Orator and Oratrix Samuel Selden of Meeth Co. Devon Gent. 
and Rebecca his wife—that John Yeo late of Hatherly Co. Devon Esqr. 
had issue three sons viz., Samuel his Eldest son, Leonard his second son, 
and Bartholomew his 3rd and last son—and noe daur. Which said 
Samuel had Issue severall children but all long since decd. without any 
Issue except your Oratrix his only daughter and childe—The sd. Sam- 
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uel long since died—and the said Leonard has Issue one sonne named 
Leonard, and one daughter called Mary—The said Leonard the father 
was for severall years seized in his demeasne as of fee of & in three or 
more plantations lying one back River Hampton river Potowmack Creeke 
and point Comfort—or some such places—in the County of Elizabeth 
City or in some other County in Virginia beyond the seas—of the value 
of £500—yearly value and . . . did sometime before his death by his 
last will devise two of the sd. Plantations .. unto Leonard his sonne 
and his heirs—and the other he gave unto Rebeccah his daur. and her 
heirs with a Clause to this effect That in case the sd. Leonard the 
sonne & the said Rebeccah should die without Issue—then he did devise 
the aforesd. three plantations unto the sd. Bartholomew Yeo his brother 
late of Hatherley aforesd. — Sd. will now in your Orator’s custody 
of which will the sd. Rebeccah was made sole Executrix—the said 
Leonard the father is long since dead, and said Rebeccah proved the 
will—the said Leonard the son also died long since, leaving noe Issue— 
and the said Rebeccah did intermarry with one Colonel Charles Morrison 
late of Virginia—who was seised . . of 2 or more plantations in Vir- 
ginia, one called Buckroe, and by his last will, devised the same to the 
said Rebeccah his then wife, formerly Rebeccah Yeo, which said Mor- 
rison long since died—his will proved—and said Rebeccah was for sev- 
eral years seized of the said last two mentioned plantations and then 
died without issue—after whose death the said plantation did of right 
deseend unto your Orator as Heire at Law—being the only surviving 
relation and next of kin to sd. Leonard the father (except the sd. 
‘on or Bartholomew which Bartholomew by deed poll dated 14 
about , | April 1692 conveyed all his right title &c., to the aforesd. 
1692 plantations unto your Oratrix and her heirs. 


Your Orator further shewed that he did about 14 yeares 
since Intermarry with your Oratrix and hath Issue now living by your 
Oratrix 4 sons and 2 daurs. and that your Orator and his Heires in 
right of your Oratrix are justly Intituled to all the aforesd. plantations 
&c. &c. &c. (which claime accrued to your Oratr and Oratx. about 
fower yeares since) in the Courts in Virginia 
But now —————— Robert Beverleigh Henry Robertson and others— 
merchants or traders resideing in Virginia combining and confederating 
—with divers other persons unknowne—have—entered into possession of 
the sd. plantations— 





Membrane 3. mentions ‘John Hussey of Biddeford Co. Devon & 
Benjamin Hussey of Bratton Clovelly Co. Cornwall, as Defdts. with 
Robt. Beverleigh. 
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Answers of John Hussey and Benjamin 





Membrane 4. The 
Hussey two of the Defts. to the Bill of Complt. of Samuel Selden and 


Rebeccah his wife, Complts. Sworn at Bideford Co. Devon 20 Sept. 


1669. 


Say that whether Joh— Yeo had Issue three sons Samuel his Eldest 
son, Leonard his second son and Bartholomew his third and last sonne 
and noe daur—these Defts. know not— 

But this Deft. Benjamin Hussey—hath been in Virginia and knows 
the sd. plantations—and doth verily believe that the one John Minson 
are now in possession of sd. plantations—and receive the rents, &c., 


thereof’.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Tue I.taps oF THE SouTH. By Rosewell Page. Garrett and Massie, 
Publishers, Richmond, Va. $5.00. 


This book is, on the mechanical side, so beautifully printed and in 
every other detail fabricated, and its distinguished author so skilfully 
and eloquently treats his subject, the War Between the States, that a 
notable achievement is the result. 

The author is Rosewell Page, the descendant through both father and 
mother of aristocratic Virginia ancestors, one of whom was Thomas 
Nelson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, Governor of Vir- 
ginia in the latter part of 1781, and in actual command of Virginia’s 
forces at Yorktown when Cornwallis surrendered. Mr. Page is an en- 
thusiastic lover of his native State and an enthusiastic upholder of her 
traditions. The book is dedicated to Mr. Page’s brother, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, and to another distinguished Virginia writer, the special friend 
of Thomas Nelson Page and early literary collaborator with him, Armis- 
tead Churchill Gordon. The appropriate introduction is written by 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, half Virginian and half South Carolinian. 

Mr. Page has for many years been collecting material for this book 
and engaged in its actual composition. He has labored faithfully in 
the hope that he might be enabled to produce a work in some measure 
adequate and written in such a style as would win many readers. His 
wish has been to set forth to the yet unknowing world the cause of his 
people. The work has been in large measure a labor of love. 

The first chapter deals with the causes of the War Between the States, 
which are set forth most accurately and skilfully. In following chapters 
the various campaigns of the War, and the great battles on land and 
sea are succinctly described and felicitously characterized. The leading 
soldiers of the war on both sides come in for fitting characterization. It 
is in the characterizations of these leaders, sometimes by means of a word 
or two and sometimes at greater length, that Mr. Page is at his best. 
The following illustration is given to show the author’s skill in this 
respect and at the same time his fairness of view: 


“Then Grant, new name in Western army heard, 
Neglected, and long overlooked, emerged ! 

From Illinois wild regiment he came. 
Intemperate, once, a failure he was deemed, 
Tho’ well thought of, in war with Mexico. 

No merchant he; nor fit for scraping hides; 

For keeping books; nor selling real estate; 

But fit to write the Appomattox notes!” 


Excerpts from his treatment of the Battle of Chickamauga may be 
given to show his general method: 


“Then Bragg and Rosecrans brought mighty troops 
Ce: 36 Oe I ae a a ee eo 


To Chickamauga; Polk and Longstreet’s corps 
Stood out on right and left against the troops 
Of Thomas, Starke, McCook and Crittenden, 

Where after two days’ fight with grievous loss, 
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Great Rosecrans gave way to Bragg’s great troops, 
Tho’ Bragg gained not the fruits of victory; 
+ * * * © « . . . * « 


For Federal right and centre were o’erwhelmed, 
And driven from off the field in rout, 

To Chattanooga, while the troops on left, 

By Thomas led, to be forever called 

‘The Rock of Chicamauga’, rightly too, 

Now marched away to be the rallying point 

For those well routed!” 


Of the third day at Gettysburg Mr. Page has the following to say in 
part: 


“Dear God! can that be true that eyes behold 
As Pickett’s line and Pettigrew’s sweep forth! 
Are Garnett, Kemper, Armistead on review? 
Are Lowrence, Marshall, Fry, on dress parade 
And are these soldiers that we now behold 
Of Perry, Wilcox, Trimble, Anderson, 

On gala day before a laughing crowd? 


Alas; no!” 


The book fittingly ends with an apostrophe to General Lee, the South’s 
great hero: 


“Then, ride on, hero of a mighty age, 

To lead the youth as thou had’st led their sires, 
Whose cause, tho’ lost, such noble champion had, 
That all the world still wonders at they fame, 
And at the fame of those who followed thee, 
And hails thee as among the great of time, 

And thy great name as fixed among the stars, 

A constellation like the Hercules!” 


The excerpts show that the metre of the poem is the iambic penta- 
meter acatalectic, the heroic verse of English poetry, the stately measure 
in which have been written many, if not most, of our great English 
poems of length and substance. “Paradise Lost” is written in that 
metre; so is Pope’s translation of Homer. Much of Shakespeare’s 
verse is iambic pentameter. Thompson, Cowper, Goldsmith, Byron, 
Wordsworth and a host of others who wrote great poems—whether 
epic, dramatic, or descriptive—come to mind as users of the English 
heroic verse. Mr. Page’s skill in the use of it has been exhibited to the 
readers of this review by the excerpts given. 

In ancient Athens the boys were compelled to commit to memory 
Homer’s Iliad. Indeed, that was about the only schooling they received 
for several years. In that way patriotism was inculcated and admiration 
for their national heroes, and forms of good expression fixed in the 
mind. Nothing could have been more beneficial. It would be a good 
thing for our present day Jliad to be used in our schools as parallel 
reading and portions of it committed to memory by the pupils. 


H. R. McItwatne. 
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Ham CHAMBERLAYNE, VIRGINIAN. Letters and Papers of an Artillery 
Officer, A. N. V. Collected and edited by Churchill G. Chamberlayne, 
Ph. D. About 470 pages. Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., 1932. With 
from 40 to 50 illustrations. 


This volume, which is now in the hands of the binders, will appear at 
an early date. Captain Chamberlayne was widely known both as a sol- 
dier and journalist and had many devoted and admiring friends and cor- 
respondents. 

The war letters were written, for the most part, to the writer’s 
mother, Martha Burwell (Dabney) Chamberlayne, to his sister, Lucy 
Parke (Chamberlayne) Bagby, to his brother-in-law, Dr. George W. 
Bagby, and to his life-long friend, Sally Grattan (afterwards Mrs. 
Otho G. Kean). They were written from camp, on the march, in 
bivouac, from the battlefield, from prison (Fort Delaware, Johnson's 
Island, and Point Lookout), from the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and 
Cold Harbor, from the trenches around Petersburg, and on the road 
between Appomattox Court House and Atlanta, Georgia, where on May 
15, 1865, Captain Chamberlayne gave his parole. They tell the story 
of the War for Southern Independence as seen through the eyes of a 
participant in the contest who enlisted in April ’61 as a private in F 
Company of Richmond (21st Regiment Virginia Infantry) and came out 
of the struggle as Captain of Chamberlayne’s Battery, McIntosh’s Bat- 
talion, 3rd (A. P. Hill’s) Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. Through 
them the reader shares in the hardships of the disastrous Cheat Moun- 
tain Campaign, in West Virginia; marches down the Shenandoah Valley 
to Winchester, sees “Stonewall” Jackson for the first time, and shivers 
through the expedition to Romney; is transferred to the Purcell Bat- 
tery with the rank of Sergeant, and participates in the retreat from 
Fredericksburg in the spring of ’62; as a Lieutenant of Artillery in 
A. P. Hill’s Division. 

The book is illustrated by many portraits of Captain Chamberlayne’s 
friends, both men and women, most of them being war-time photo- 
graphs never before published, besides many other pictures of people, 
places, and things referred to in the correspondence, and a number of 
photostat copies of letters and documents referring to Captain Chamber- 
layne which were found in the files of the “Rebel Archives” in the War 
Department at Washington. 

The letters and papers will be printed just as they were written— 
without omissions (except for one name), additions (except as noted, 
and then always in brackets), or corrections of any sort, whether of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing or what not. 

The book will be thoroughly annotated and indexed by the editor, 
who when reading proof, will make use again of the original letters and 
papers, disregarding the copy used by the typesetters. It will contain 
also a fairly complete chronological sketch of Capt. Chamberlayne’s 
life, as well as a short general introduction. 

A review will appear later. 


Lire or JoHN Taytor or Carotine. By Henry W. Simms. William 
Byrd Press, Richmond, Va., 1932. 


_ This life of a man who was one of the early leaders of the Repub- 
lican (Jeffersonian) party and one of the first Virginia writers on agri- 
culture, has been received and will be reviewed in our April number. 
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